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THE GEOGRAPHY OF CEMENT? 
F. Lukermann 
University of Minnesota 
RONOUNCEMENTS on the locational from heavy raw materials, and be- 


character of the cement industry are 
not lacking in geographical literature. Be- 
cause of the industry’s widespread distribu- 
tion in both pioneer and advanced societies, 
and in industrial and non-industrial econo- 
mies, most surveys in economic geography 
contain comment on the production pattern 
of cement as to its occurrence and areal 
relationships. However, there is no con- 
sensus: no One seems to know exactly what 
the conditions of cement production are, 
nor why the industry is located where it is. 
This paper is concerned with the problem 
for geographic research revealed in_ this 
dilemma. It is not the intention here to 
argue that the areal distribution of a single 
phenomenon is, or is not, a proper geo- 
graphical problem. It is only contended that 
this is the essence of the problem given to 
the reader of current economic geography 
texts, viz: 

“Since the raw materials are of heavy 
weight in proportion to value, cement 
factories tend to be localized.” 

“Owing to the bulky nature of the 
raw materials, cement manufacturing 
plants are commonly located near the 
source of raw materials and not neces- 
sarily within the market area.” 

“Fortunately, limestone and clay (or 
shale) are to be found in every state. 
There are few areas where at least one 
fuel — coal, oil or gas— cannot be ob- 
tained for industrial use. Therefore, 
cement plants are located close to the 
market, the distribution of plants rough- 
ly coinciding with the distribution of 
population.” 

“Because of the low value of cement 
in relation to weight, because it is made 


—— 


cause considerable fuel is used, not 
much can be shipped far from the fac- 
tory unless the plant is on or very near 
navigable water. Hence, it is one of the 
most widely distributed of all indus- 
tries. Moreover, since cement is pro- 
duced most profitably on a large scale, 
the distribution of cement mills is pro- 
portionate to the distribution of popu- 
lation. The ideal location is one where 
raw materials and fuel are in close 
proximity both to one another and to 
a large market. Some such locations do 
exist.” 

“A map of the plants manufacturing 
Portland Cement in this country would 
show a wide dispersal. This is not due, 
as some writers have inferred, merely 
to the fact that the raw materials are 
found nearly everywhere, but rather to 
the importance of market and fuel. 
Since cement is bulky, heavy and cheap, 
it cannot be carried far without doub- 
ling its cost, and inasmuch as each in- 
crease in selling price renders it less 
able to compete with wood, brick or 
stone, it follows that it must be manu- 
factured near the place where it is 
used. A casual glance at the map 
showing the location of the plants 
creates the impression that cement mills 
are everywhere, but a more careful 
study reveals that all the mills are 
grouped around some large city.” (1) 


Whether one agrees with one, all, or 
none of the above statements (and all may 
be correct, given a specific time and area), 
they are pertinent in that they do suggest 
various methods of investigation, specific 
hypotheses to be tested, and a wide variety 
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of data for collection in the explanation 
of economic location. In this paper, a se- 
lected amount of this type of material has 
been brought together in an attempt to re- 
formulate the original geographic questions 
which provoked such a diversity of opinion. 
Some readers may argue that textbooks are 
the last place to look for answers to ques- 
tions, but the student who searches else- 
where will find even less consolation. To 
those who would object to the geographical 
validity of the problem, one can only point 
to the maps of distribution and areal dif- 
ferentiation (see example) which interleave 
our publications and beg explanation. 

References on the cement industry in 
the United States and Canada directly ad- 
dressed to the problem of location are lim- 
ited, although indirectly any discussion of 
cement raw materials, technology, market- 
ing, transportation, and historical develop- 
ment is to some degree pertinent. This com- 
bination of sources provides a wide variety 
of hypothetical opinion concerning plant lo- 
cation. In order to facilitate collation, the 
following four classes of orientation hypoth- 
eses are used: raw material oriented, mar- 
ket oriented, transport oriented, and_his- 
torically oriented statements. 

In most instances, the writers are not 
satisfied with a single orientation, whether 
they are talking about the entire industrial 
pattern, a region, or an individual plant lo- 


cation. Therefore, we will consider few 
statements as categorical, i.e., as being 


subject to either verification or falsification. 
The purpose at the moment is to collect ob- 
servations, rather than evaluate correctness. 

Raw material oriented locations. Few 
unqualified statements are noted.  State- 
ments considering raw materials as the dom- 


inant factor in location emphasize the 
following points: 
Bulk: Weight and volume of both 


the original ingredients and the manufac- 
tured product are large; a high transport 
cost cannot be added relative to the market 
price of other competing goods; therefore, 
manufacturing is close to the raw materials 
source. How close is dependent upon the 
cost of available transportation. 


Waste: There is a significant weight loss 
in the manufacturing process (from 600- 
650 Ibs. of raw materials to 376 Ibs. of fin- 
ished product); transportation of waste is 
therefore, 


inefficient: manufacturing is as 





close to raw material sources as possible 
in order to eliminate unnecessary transport 
costs. 

Waste: The weight, volume, and cost of 
fuel are large relative to the final product 
(200-300 Ibs. of coal are equivalent to 376 
Ibs. of finished product; 25% to 50% of final 
production cost may be for fuel); no fuel 
is contained in the end product; therefore, 
transport costs for fuel assembly are kept 
at a minimum. 

Technology: In the nineteenth century, 
waterpower and millstones were used for 
grinding and mixing; these factors were 
fixed locationally relative to other raw ma- 
terials. Soft raw materials like chalk, marl, 
and weak limestones were also technolog- 
ically preferred in the early years; their 
high moisture content and the methods used 
in handling restricted movement. There- 
fore, raw materials were more dominant 
in location in the early primitive state of 
development than in the present advanced 
state of the industry. 

The term raw materials as here used is 
a collective one. Adjustments in locational 
value should be made for each material: 


lime, argillaceous materials, fuel, power. 
gypsum, and packaging materials. The 


problem is resolved for most writers in the 
application of the concept of total minimum 
assembly cost of all raw materials. In effect, 
the areal variability of any single factor of 
production is not referred to in detail, ex- 
cept, negatively, to point out that factors 
usually ignored such as taxes, depreciation, 
wages, and rent are not only a small seg- 
ment of total product cost but may be as- 
sumed to be areally undifferentiated. 

Market oriented locations. Again, few 
unqualified statements are noted.  State- 
ments emphasizing market as the most sig- 
nificant element in location make the fol- 
lowing points: 

Value: Value added by manufacture is 
relatively low, weight and volume of pro- 
duct is high, additional costs of distribution 
increase prices rapidly relative to manufac- 
tured costs; therefore, any attempt to min- 
imize high transport costs pushes manufac- 
turing closer to market. 

Standardization: Cement specifications 
have been partially standardized since the 
late nineteenth century and completely 
standardized since 1922; there is no indi- 
viduality of product, and sale is based 
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solely on price; therefore, low prices de- 
pendent upon lower distributing cost local- 
ize production as close as possible to the 
market. 

Technology: The relatively low price of 
the final product places the emphasis on 
lower unit costs of production. Lower costs 
of production are attained by mechaniza- 
tion, automation, and _ standardization of 
manufacturing process, which in turn be- 
comes possible through larger output. In 
order to sell a larger volume, a larger mar- 
ket is necessary; therefore, there is increas- 
ing pressure to move toward the most cen- 
tral market location. 

The comparison of market and raw ma- 
terial orientation arguments, as stated above, 
has led to the thesis that the critical fac- 
tor in location is the balancing of total 
assembly costs against total distributing 
costs. Because costs of marketing and dis- 
tribution, as compared with costs of pro- 
duction, have risen over the years, many 
authorities have shifted their emphasis from 
raw material oriented arguments to market 
oriented arguments. Even more specifically, 
one critical factor common to both produc- 
tion and market cost determination has been 
isolated and enthroned as the great com- 
mon denominator of industrial location — 
transportation. 

Transportation oriented locations. Again, 
few unqualified statements are noted in the 
sense that transportation is generally viewed 
as the equalizing bar connecting the oppos- 
ing poles of raw materials and market. 
Within the context of such a concept, the 
focus of location must be at the point of 
equilibrium or center of gravity—a func- 
tional, not an absolute position. Most state- 
ments supporting transportation as the key 
to location choice add no new arguments, 
but rather rephrase the old ones. The major 
points of emphasis are the following: 


Form: The large weight and volume of 
both the raw materials and the manufac- 
tured product make any transport cost 
relatively high. Cost differentials between 
water, rail, and highway forms of trans- 
portation are significant. In addition, be- 
cause the rate system in America favors 
long rather than short hauls, and cheap, 
bulky, raw and semi-manufactured materials 
over high cost manufactured goods, trans- 
portation costs for goods such as cement 
raw materials are subsidized and encourage 
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circulation beyond their normal range. Ip 
effect, production moves closer to market, 

Scale: Internal economies can be at- 
tained in production by increasing the size 
of plant and the specialization of opera- 
tions. The resulting greater volume of pro- 
duction can be sustained only through 
larger markets. Wider market areas, and 
fewer producers with local market monop- 
olies, increase transportation use. Added 
transportation cost must be absorbed by 
greater production efficiency, since further 
cost cannot be added to market price. In 
effect, transportation costs increase relative 
to production costs, thus encouraging mar- 
ket-oriented location. 


Distance: Transportation is the factor 
of production with the widest and most fixed 
areal variation. Zoning, freight absorption, 
short haul — long haul, and commodity dif- 
ferentials all tend to break down the cost 
gradient of distance, but this does not shift 
or allow for the substitution of the trans- 
portation factor in the final analysis. On 
the contrary, transfer costs are the ultimate 
location factor whether accounted for in 
manufacturing, in marketing, or in fixed 
costs. 

Circulation is the touchstone of location 
analysis for many writers in a highly mobile, 
specialized economy. The greater the di- 
vision of labor and area involved in eco- 
nomic production, the greater the need 
and cost of transportation relative to other 
factors of production. Given the pattern 
of raw material occurrence and the general 
inertia of population in any area, an indus- 
trial society continuously increases the trans- 
fer of goods and services. This _ relatively 
increasing share of the total industrial ef- 
fort devoted to transportation, combined 
with the more or less fixed gradient of cost 
in transporting goods over distance, makes 
transportation the most differentiating of all 
the locational factors. 


Historical factors in location. In dis- 
cussing the techniques of locational analy- 
sis, only two references stress the necessity 
of taking into account historical trends and 
the historical process as factors in combina- 
tion with the more generally accepted fac- 
tors analyzed above. If the personal or hu- 
man element is included as an_ historical 
process, the following points are usually 
given as qualifications to the three ap- 
proaches we have outlined: 
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Technological: Changes in the process of 
manufacture, such as the introduction of the 
rotary kiln, changes in fuel type, improved 
grinding machinery, and increasing fuel 
and labor efficiency, commonly are cited as 
long term causal factors affecting the pat- 
tern of location. In marketing, changes in 
packaging, shipment, and consumption use 
are emphasized. In transportation, the se- 
quent periods of water, rail, and highway 
dominance are broadly referred to. Except 
for mechanical, fuel, and labor efficiency 
rates, however, nothing is ever explicit 
enough to be included in the cost analyses 
for any given location. Very little seems to 
be known as to the areal differentiation of 
these factors; thus, nothing is said other 
than such facts should be considered in a 
full analysis. 

Inertia-Momentum: In a manufacturing 
operation such as cement, which has a rela- 
tively stable process, a standardized pro- 
duct, widespread resources, heavy plant in- 
vestment, and local to regional markets, 
production will continue until the entire 
capital investment is depleted. As long as 
the day to day cost of operating the plant 
is covered by sales, production will con- 
tinue and capacity will be maintained. This 
use of the older cement plants as a raw 
material equivalent rather than capital has 
tended to stabilize and immobilize the lo- 
cation pattern beyond what is considered 
economically normal for other industries. 
In effect, normal economic analysis cannot 
account for the location pattern. 


Personal: The human equation is always 
cited as influencing choice of location, but 
since a monetary value cannot be placed 
upon it with any degree of accuracy, it is 
usually treated as are other historical pro- 
cesses and disposed of under the ceteris 
paribus clause. 


Historical inertia, geographical momen- 
tum, and the human equation are usually 
lumped together as non-economic locational 
factors that must be judged ex post facto. 
Very few writers feel competent to deal 
with culture if it does not carry a monetary 
value; the result inevitably is a_ strictly 
economic conclusion divorced from what is 
known and observed. “If it cannot be quan- 
tified it cannot be observed” is the literal 
result, if not the intent, of most locational 
research today. Yet, in reducing these his- 
torical parameters to zero and thus making 





them invariable in the locational model, the 
researchers obviously are not treating them 
ex post facto; they are observing them; they 
have assigned to them a quantitative value, 
zero, which is not placing them outside of 


the analysis but inside. In effect, a meth- 
odological research decision has been made 
by being ignored. (2) 


It should surprise no one that the tra- 
ditional analytic conclusions of locational 
studies discussed above are inadequate in 
terms of empirical support in general. As 
hypotheses they do not identify the ob- 
served locations, gradient boundaries, and 
differentiated areas as efficiently as ideo- 
graphic description. As conclusions they 
are inapplicable unless given a time or 
place. They ignore the range of human 
experience, hide local conditionality, and 
circumvent geographic variability. More 
significantly, they explicitly fail to compre- 
hend the fact that all knowledge is _his- 
torical and probable. In their use, these 
hypotheses subvert the geographic method 
as a research tool and make of cartography 
a simple technique of visual aid. Without 
exception, the maps which accompany these 
studies are not used as inventories of em- 
pirical evidence upon which geographic 
hypotheses are built; rather, they are used 
as illustrations of the a priori consequences 
of the economics from which the original 
hypotheses were derived. In toto, these 
studies fail to bear what Paul Vidal de la 
Blache has called the chief mark of human 
activity: Tout ce qui est humain est frappe 
de contingence. 


(1) The quotations are from  Bengston, 
N.A. and Van Royen, W., Fundamentals 
of Economic Geography, Prentice-Hall, 
1956, p. 340; Jones, C.F. and Darken- 
wald, G.G., Economic Geography, Mac- 
millan, 1954, p. 330; Smith, J.R., Phil- 
lips, M.O., and Smith, T.R., Industrial 
and Commercial Geography, Holt, 
1955, p. 427; Renner, G.T., Durand, 
L., White C.L., and Gibson, W.B., 
World Economic Geography, Crowell, 
1953, p. 488; and Keir, M., Manufac- 
turing Industries in America, Ronald 
Press, 1920, p. 270. 


(2) It has been the intention in this section 








































to collate opinions rather than writers; 
therefore, specific reference has not 
been made for each statement cited. 


FTER A LONG span of life given to 

geography and to the teaching of it, 
one may be permitted at times to look 
backward as well as forward. Perhaps, when 
some of my contemporaries started, they had 
a blueprint in their minds of what they 
wanted to accomplish. In my case, this 
was not so. I was just interested in the 
world, trying to understand it geographic- 
ally, and if possible in a minor way helping 
to solve some of its problems. Eventually, 
there developed a major interest in poli- 
tical geography because this field brought 
all geographic factors to bear upon such 
problems. 


World events which happened during the 
writer’s lifetime, and which were respon- 
sible for changes in the pattern of political 
geography, were not always for the good 
of mankind. In fact, in the beginning, 
there was a sequence of territorial grabs 
and destruction and a period of virtual 
slavery and submission. It was a time of 
victory and rule by the strong, and elimina- 
tion of the weak. The strange thing was 
that the Western World generally took this 
for granted. If there were expressions of 
protest and indignation, they were like 
feeble voices in the desert. I was just as 
guilty as others. I remember well the Mor- 
occo crisis (1906-1911) which resulted in 
a new map and new political spheres in 
Africa, both developed with total disregard 
for the feelings of the native population. It 
was probably the last “great” moment of 
colonialism. I do not recall that I was 
upset; at the time, I was only thankful 
that a threatened war had been avoided 
temporarily. 
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A list of the references consulted will 
be supplied by the author to those 
interested. 


A POLITICAL GEOGRAPHER LOOKS AT THE WORLD 
S. Van Valkenburg 


Clark University 


This is one of a series of guest articles 
written on invitation by senior members 
of the geographic profession. 


However, I do not want to give the im- 
préssion that everything which happened 
during my ‘earlier years was bad. In col- 


“onialism, there were benefits even for the 


peoples subjugated. The present new na- 
tions which went through a colonial period 
have had definite advantages over the few 
who remained independent. France, for in- 
stance, did a magnificent job in Morocco 
economically, and the name Lyautey again 
will stand out after the freedom wars have 
somewhat subsided. 


The political atmosphere of the period 
before World War I was well reflected in 
the writings of Ellen Churchill Semple in 
her book, Influences of Geographic Enwir- 
onment, which was written at that time. 
Recently, I reread some of the book to see 
how her remarks have stood up against the 
test of time. In the chapter on geographical 
area, for instance, she predicts the unavoid- 
able fate of small nations. Apparently, how- 
ever, she underestimated the ability of eth- 
nic groups to survive, although she had 
excellent examples to prove her case. Let 
me quote three of her sentences: 

“It is impossible to resist the conclu- 

sion that the vigorous reorganized Ger- 

man Empire will one day try to incor- 
porate the Germanic area found in Aus- 
tria, Switzerland and Holland.” 

“The Transvaal and the Orange Free 

State find compensation for the loss of 

independence by their incorporation in 

the British Empire even if gradual ab- 
sorption be the destiny of the Boer 
stock.” . . . “When the British govern- 
ment secured a working majority of the 
Suez Canal stock, it sealed the fate of 
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Egypt to become ultimately a province 
of the British Empire.” 


These statements represent the point of 
view of the Western World at that time, 
namely, an almost missionary instinct to 
rule the world and give it the blessings 
of Western civilization. 

Looking back at the past, these questions 
now come up: What has happened to the 
world? What caused the tremendous 
changes which we have seen lately and 
which upset the predicted trend? Why do 
small nations still exist in freedom, except 
those now under communist control? There 
are many answers for individual cases, but 
each answer has the same underlying theme 
-namely, what I call a change in the 
world’s political atmosphere. Such a change 
may be regarded as the awakening of a 
world conscience. 


A good example of such change was the 
Suez crisis in 1956. The Israeli, having lost 
patience as a result of frequent border inci- 
dents, occupied the Sinai Peninsula and, 
after routing the opposing Egyptian forces, 
appeared at the Suez Canal. Cooperating 
French and British troops occupied Suez. 
We know what happened next. In a few 
weeks the Israeli had evacuated conquered 
territory, and French and British troops had 
left Port Said. Of course, there was almost 
united opposition to occupation in the 
United Nations. However, the chief reason 
for withdrawal of forces was that peoples 
of the Free World no longer tolerated ag- 
gression as a solution to international prob- 
lems. World opinion turned against mili- 
tary action. At about the same time, how- 
ever, that same reaction was not yet strong 
enough to stop Russian moves in Hungary, 
because nobody wanted to start another 
World War. But it is doubtful if the Rus- 
sian move increased love for communism. 
Likewise, recent attacks by communist 
Chinese across the Indian border certainly 
have not strengthened Asiatic sympathies 
for China. 


The transition from colonial status to in- 
dependence has progressed rather smoothly 
and generally without bloodshed. There 
Were exceptions, of course, such as the 


Dutch in Indonesia and the French in Indo- 
China and Algeria, but in most cases agree- 
ments were reached at round table dis- 
cussions similar to those held in Brussels 
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where independence for the Belgian Congo 
was achieved. Even de Gaulle advocates 
the right of people to vote on their poli- 
tical status, although he is rather upset if 
such a vote turns against France. The 
change in attitude is also apparent in the 
United States. Gone is the time when 
marines land in Latin American repub- 
lics. Now Castro can insult the United 
States without having to fear military 
consequences. 


This change in the world’s atmosphere is 
one of the most encouraging trends of the 
present time. It is not universally accepted, 
however. Extreme nationalism at times runs 
amuck. The Communist World seems to 
use the old pattern. Nevertheless, a step 
has been taken in the right direction lead- 
ing eventually to world peace. The match 
that lighted this torch for freedom came 
from the United States through the Wil- 
sonian principles. I have never forgotten 
the impact of those ideas in Europe, from 
where they spread all over the world. That 
Wilson personally failed did not matter 
much. From the world point of view, he 
was America’s greatest president. Even at 
present, when dictated by emergency and 
not by principle, American decisions in 
foreign policy occasionally cause distrust, 
but the United States still stands as the 
emblem of human freedom and dignity. 


Related to the foregoing is this question: 
Do small nations still have a place in the 
world, if their security is guaranteed, and 
if they represent the will of the popula- 
tion to be independent? The answer is a 
definite yes, especially if such countries 
have their own type of culture. From the 
point of view of human progress nothing 
could be worse than a culturally unified 
world with the same language, the same 
customs, the same philosophy of life. One 
of the major assets of Europe has been its 
cultural complexity, which leads to ex- 
change and competition between cultures. 
Small areal units, as cultural entities, can 
be of great value to world civilization and 
progress. 


However, even if protected and cultur- 
ally an asset, small nations may have trou- 
ble existing because of the limited scope of 
their economy. This is especially true if 
tariff walls or other devices cause trade 
difficulties. It is practically inevitable that 
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the solution to such a problem has to be 
sought through economic cooperation be- 
tween groups of nations, as is being done 
today in Western Europe and in Latin 
America. Similar groupings can be expect- 
ed in Central Africa, where the new negro 
republics cannot exist individually but have 
to make economic agreements either with 
their former colonial homeland or among 
themselves. Such agreements may involve 
a certain amount of political cooperation. 
It will be interesting to note whether arti- 
ficial boundaries drawn by colonial powers 
will be maintained, or whether new pat- 
terns will evolve along tribal lines. 


What will the world of the future look 
like if not destroyed by atomic explosions 
before the trend I have outlined has a 
chance to succeed? I visualize a disarmed 
world, with either world-wide economic 
cooperation or a number of economic blocs 
with connecting trade agreements, and with 
a large number of cultural ethnic units 
which in competition provide the urge to 
progress. In such a world the number of 
nations (cultural entities) may even in- 
crease because there will no longer be a 
political-military advantage in large size, 
and small groups asking for recognition 
may receive independence. 
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The Communist World claims to have g 
similar program with autonomous cultural 
units being allowed to exist, united in q 
large federation. Communists would like 
this system to be extended over the whole 
world. Will they succeed? The communist 
approach has been successful, temporarily 
at least, in areas of poverty and had goy- 
ernment where any change had to be for 
the better. From those core areas com- 
munism spread by various forms of power 
to other nations, generally in spite of the 
will of the people. Economically, many of 
the communist nations have progressed con- 
siderably, especially those which had been 
underdeveloped. But, even there, progress 
was made at the cost of human liberties, 
Communism has to run out of power be- 
cause its doctrine conflicts with the basic 
element of human life, namely, whatever 
race, ethnic group, or creed a_ person be- 
longs to, he is entitled to the right to be 
himself. If that is correct, communism is 
doomed. The decline may come gradually, 
but on such premises it has to come. 


The above then is the world I envisage 
without knowing how long it will take to 
be achieved. I know I am an optimist, but 
optimism is essential in order to_ believe 
in and live for a better future. 


GEOGRAPHY: HOW ADEQUATE IS THE TERM? 


Richard E. Murphy 


University of Wyoming 


HEN JOHN Alexander argued in a 
recent article for more rapport be- 
tween geography and other fields of learn- 
ing, one could approve his idea while re- 
jecting as untenable and ill-advised his sug- 
gestion that we try to change the name of 
our profession from geography to something 
else. (1) Now there appears another ad- 
vocate, Kenneth Thompson, who also wishes 
to find a new name. (2) 
Ignoring the fact that fields of study 
are not born full-blown but develop from 
roots in the past and that changing a name 





in one country does not change the nomen- 
clature throughout the world, what merit 
is there in Thompson’s contention that one 
objection to the term geography “concerns 
its derivation from the Greek gaia, ge (earth) 
+ graphe ( description)?” In asking “Where 
is the logos in geographical study?” Thomp- 
son notes that the term geology probably 
would not be surrendered by the geologists. 
The implication is that geology has a better 
suffix root than geography. Thompson does 
not intend, he writes, “to attack the hydra 
of geographical semantics.” However, his 
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expectation that he can write about terms 
and definitions and not attack semantics 
is indeed a strange point of view. He has 
made the attack, so perforce we must 
examine the hydra. 


What in actuality are the derivations of 
the terms for various fields of learning? Per- 
haps we should settle this business about the 
suffixes -logy and -graphy. According to 
one Greek scholar, Horace Addison Hoff- 
man, “A common mistake is to derive these 
names of sciences [ending in -logy] from 
the noun logos, word, or speech. Logos is 
derived from the same root as the last part 
of these compounds ending in -logia [that 
is, -logy], and is brother to this ending, 
not its parent.” The parent, Hoffman points 
out, is obviously lego, the verb speak (infini- 
tive legein). “The identity of form is acci- 
dental and this has misled many. The situ- 
ation is made clear by comparing the simi- 
lar compounds derived from grapho, write 
[infinitive graphein].” As illustrations, Hoff- 
man gives several examples of each suffix 
including the terms zoology, astrology, bi- 
ography, and geography. (3) 


Clearly, then, the suffix -logy comes from 
the Greek verb to speak, legein, whereas 
the suffix -graphy comes from the Greek 
verb graphein, meaning to write. In terms 
of their basic roots, then, one might say to 
tak about the earth is geology, to write 
about the earth is geography. In actual 
development, of course, one is not limited 
exclusively to either means of communica- 
ton because of word roots. To believe, 
however, that one root is more respectable 
than the other is nonsense. Pity the poor 
chemist! His field apparently means, if 
roots are the guide, the practice of one 
who extracts medicinal juices, and the bot- 
anist has to content himself with a root 
etymological, not edible) which originally 
meant to feed. 


Consider some other uses of the suffix 
‘logy. The word eulogy derives from the 
Greek eu meaning well, plus the root legein 
meaning to speak. When we have a eulogy, 
we have a speech of praise. Ideology means 
in its root the talking about ideas. In either 
case, implications of objective scholarship 
are lacking. When -logy is used in words 
like geology and sociology, however, we 
associate objective scholarship with the 
terms, and of course we think of more 
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than speaking, ascribing also writing, study, 
analysis. 

The suffix -graphy is used variously, but 
generally with the implication at least of 
writing. The word historiography thus 
means the writing of history, and a distinc- 
tion between the historian and the _histor- 
iographer, if any, is that the latter is es- 
pecially a writer of history. Cartography 
derives from writing or drawing on a sheet 
of paper (Greek chartes+graphein). As 
noted above in the use of the suffix -logy, 
so also with the suffix -graphy in such words 
as geography and demography, we associate 
objective scholarship with the terms, and of 
course we think of more than writing, 
ascribing also speaking, study, and analysis. 
As for description, both suffixes may imply 
it. Interestingly enough, a standard English- 
Greek dictionary gives logos, but not graphe, 
as a translation of the word description. (4) 


Although writing may not be more re- 
spectable than speaking, if one has to 
choose between the two perhaps one might 
be forgiven for preferring to be identified 
somewhat more with the former. On the 
basis of derivations, therefore, the word 
geography has about as solid a foundation 
as one could wish in comparison with the 
roots of terms used to denote other fields 
of learning. 


A second objection of Thompson is that 
the word geography has “broad areas of 
meaning.” Well, geography is a broad field 
of study and shares this breadth of scope 
with a sister field of learning, history. His- 
tory also has broad areas of meaning, in- 
cluding: (1) a narrative, tale, or story; 
(2) a record of facts about a person which 
lists details relating to ancestry, environ- 
ment, experiences, and the like; (3) a sys- 
tematic written account of events, particu- 
larly those affecting a nation, institution, 
science, or art; (4) the branch of knowledge 
that records and explains past events; (5) 
events which form the subject matter of 
history; and (6) something that belongs 
to the past. (5) 


If we are in essential agreement with 
Kant, Humboldt, Ritter, Hettner, and Hart- 
shorne — that is to say, if we conceive that 
empirical knowledge may be divided into 
three basic categories: (1) studies devoted 
to particular phenomena, (2) the sum total 
of phenomena viewed from the standpoint 
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of space, and (3) the sum total of phenom- 
ena viewed from the standpoint of time — 
if we agree with this threefold concept, 
we should hardly wonder that the fields 
of history and geography have broad defi- 
nitions. 


In the third place, Thompson worries 
about the changes of meaning in the word 
geography. It may be that modern schol- 
arly geography differs significantly from 
that of ancient Greece, but this sort of 
thing is true of virtually any field and far 
more so of such a field as chemistry, which 
derives from medieval alchemy. 

Fields of learning grow and develop 
from the impact of ideas and concepts and 
research. As was said of old, “By their 
works shall ye know them.” Urban geog- 
raphy is not unknown to sociologists mainly 
because a lot of solid work has been done 
in urban geography. The recognition we as 
geographers desire, as in any field of knowl- 
edge, comes from the force of our ideas 
and the light we shed. Recognition for re- 
gional analysis comes with the depth and 
clarity and quantity of our analyses. Wil- 
liam Morris Davis and Ellen Churchill 
Semple had profound influence, not only 
upon American geography, but, more im- 
portantly for the subject under discussion, 
upon the concepts others held or hold in 
regard to the field. If we wish other con- 
cepts to prevail, the task is to engage in 
such research and to write (graphein) in 
such vein and with such perception and 
with such power that the world of learning 
is virtually compelled to turn and see and 
understand. That is the way the field de- 
velops, not by hanging a sign around our 
collective necks labeled, “I am a Regional 
Analyst.” 


The understanding we crave is coming. 
not by name changes but by the work that 
is being done and by the growing aware- 
ness of the necessity for geographical knowl- 
edge. Thompson expects that a brand new 
name will help give us unity and “certainly 
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will produce greater understanding by those 
outside the profession.” On the contrary, 
should we attempt such a name change, the 
field merely would have added one more 
clement of factionalism. 


Finally, we come to Thompson’s offering 
for a new name: Regional Analysis as a 
variation from Alexander’s Regional Science. 
Thompson only suggests his term and ap- 
parently would welcome alternatives. But 
why stop with geography? Think of what a 
service we could render to the geologists, 
stuck with their pitiful job of speaking 
about the earth. They too, no doubt, would 
like to analyze. And furthermore they dig 
down. So why not, instead of geology, 
suggest that they use the term Earth Depth 
Analysis as more indicative of their actual 
work? On second thought, this leaves geog- 
raphy with the term Earth Superficial An- 
alysis which has all sorts of dreadful and 
hidden dangers lurking in its connotations. 
But surely we can come up with some 
other beauties. Yea, let us abandon our 
twenty-five centuries of development, and 
embrace with real positive thinking the 
brave new world of gobbledygook. 


° ° c 


(1) Alexander, J.W., “Geography: As Some 
Others See It,” The Professional Geog- 
rapher, Vol. XI, No. 4, July, 1959, 
pp. 2-5. 

(2) Thompson, K., “Geography — A_Prob- 
lem in Nomenclature,” The  Profes- 
sional Geographer, Vol. XII, No. 2, 
March, 1960, pp. 4-7. 

(3) Hoffman, H.A., Everyday Greek: Greek 
Words in English, Including Scientific 
Terms, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1919, pp. 31-32. 

(4) Woodhouse, S.C., English-Greek Dic- 
tionary, Dutton. 

(5) Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
G. & C. Merriam and Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 
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IN DEFENSE OF THE NAME GEOGRAPHY 


David Lowenthal 


American Geographical Society 


“@UPPOSE geography were dead, what 

would be left?” Fenneman (1) posed 
this question solely for the sake of argument, 
but the leitmotif of death lingered on. 
Twenty years later Sauer warned that “the 
pernicious anemia of the “but-is-it-geography’ 
state” might kill the subject. (2) After an- 
other twenty years, a new diagnosis has 
emerged; according to Alexander (3) and 
Thompson (4), we are suffering from titular 
sclerosis. The cure is baptismal; “the fo- 
cused curiosity that bears the name ‘geog- 
raphy” (5) should now, they assert, bear 
some other name. 


Their reasons for dissatisfaction with the 
term geography seem to me mistaken or 
trivial. The principal arguments concern 
etymology, ambiguity, popular image, and 
content change. 


Etymology. Because it stems from graphe 
rather than logos, “geography thus finds it- 
self in the anomalous position as one of the 
few organized fields of study that declares 
itself nominally to be descriptive,” accord- 
ing to Thompson; indeed, “the study per- 
formed by geographers might well be 
named geology.” (4) However, one can- 
not gauge the meaning of a word by its 
etymology. No fixed difference of meaning 
separates -graphy from -logy, but rather 
a broad range of distinctions. Consider the 
following pairs. Ethnography and paleon- 
tography do deal descriptively with the sub- 
ject matter of the sciences ethnology and 
paleontology. But iconology involves only 
a narrow segment of the wider science of 
iconography, whereas physiography, topog- 
raphy, and biography have nothing what- 
ever to do’ with the usual senses of physiol- 
ogy, topology, and biology. One of the most 
exact sciences is crystallography, and dem- 
ography flourishes as the scientific study of 


population. Nor is logos an unmixed se- 
mantic blessing: demonology is the belief 
in, as well as the study of, demons; ideol- 
ogy now has doctrinaire rather than scien- 
tific connotations; and astrology is simply 
disreputable. And is a monologue more 
scholarly than a monograph? 


Ambiguity. Geography is said to be too 
vague and all-inclusive a term, covering sub- 
ject-matter practiced by all the earth sci- 
ences. This is true, but trivial; the same 
thing can be said of the nomenclature of 
most fields of knowledge. Everything has 
a history, but professional historians con- 
fine themselves to that of literate mankind, 
leaving natural and prehistorical history to 
astronomers, geologists, biologists, and arch- 
aeologists. Physics is a significant aspect of 
contemporary biology, psychology, and so- 
ciology. Anthropology calls itself the science 
of man, but man is also studied by a dozen 
other disciplines. Unity of definition is not a 
virtue; artificial precision only stifles imagi- 
nation and shackles diversity, which are, 
as Davis emphasized, essential in geography 
as in other fields. (6) 


Popular misunderstanding. “To non-geog- 
raphers, the term [geography] almost invar- 
iably evokes a grossly inaccurate, and often 
unfavorable, image of the field.” (4) But 
this is again a universal complaint; most 
academic disciplines are similarly maligned. 
According to the popular notion, physicists 
make bombs and satellites, anthropologists 
study the strange customs of savages, psy- 
chology is what you use to sell people on 
something, and history (when it isn’t just 
facts and dates) tells you what you shouldn’t 
have done or should now do. The public 
would soon acauire a mistaken view of any 
name geographers chose, if it were under- 
stood at all. The professional view, more- 
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over, is not the only one to be considered. 
As Sauer put it: 


“Neither we nor our academic prede- 
cessors discovered the field, nor have 
we ever been the only ones who have 
tilled it, nor is it likely to be properly 
attended should it be thought restricted 
to those who claim privilege and com- 
petence from appointment and title . . . 
we have never been more than a few of 
those who contribute to the growth of 
geographic knowledge. . . . We may 
draw no invidious distinction between 
professional and amateur; both are 
needed as cherishing and contributing 
to geographical knowledge.” (7) 


Change of content. Modern geography 
hardly resembles ancient; hence it ought 
not, the argument runs, be hampered by a 
sentimental attachment to ancient termi- 
nology. However, new insights, methods, 
and perspectives continually emerge in 
every discipline; if this reasoning were 
generally adopted, subjects would have to 
be renamed all the time. The smog of 
professional jargon already makes _ inter- 
disciplinary communication difficult; change 
the signposts, too, and we should be lost 
indeed. National differences would com- 
pound the chaos; geographers in Britain, 
France, Russia, or China might reasonably 
prefer to retain their old name or to adopt 
some other. 


Had the term ceography all the defects 
the revisionists claim, their substitutes, Re- 
gional Science and Regional Analysis, would 
still be less acceptable. Not only are they 
cumbersome (what adjective would replace 
geographical — regional analytical? ), they 
are narrowly restrictive and programmatic. 
They no more describe the subject-matter 
of geography than would periodic science 
or serial analysis be fit names for history. 


Such terms lend no real dignity to any 
study. Botany has not gained public esteem 
by becoming plant science, nor has political 
science escaped defilement by eschewing 
government and politics. Why jettison a 


great tradition to acquire spurious scientific 
respectability? Let us remember how Wright 
characterized our 
deavor: 


common field of en- 
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“Geography, like Proteus, assumes dif- 
ferent shapes and natures, which have 
something in common. It appears as a 
Science, to be developed through ac- 
curate observation and logical reason- 
ing; and also as an Educational Dis- 
cipline. It takes the form of an Instru- 
ment of practical use [and] .. . as a 
Guide pointing the way toward action. 
Throughout the ages it has appeared as 
Lore that brings delight through its ap- 
peal to the imagination and poetic fac- 
ulties. More accomplished than Pro- 
teus, geography may take two or more 
of these forms simultaneously. It is 
as difficult to define as Proteus was to 
grasp and hold.” (8) 


(1) Fenneman, N.M., “The Circumfer- 
ence of Geography,” Annals of the As- 
sociation of American Geographers, 
Vol. IX, 1919, p. 4. 


(2) Sauer, C.O., “Foreword to Historical 
Geography, ” Annals of the Association 
of American Geographers, Vol. XXXI, 
194], p. 2. 

(3) Alexander, J.W., “Geography: As Some 
Others See It,” The Professional Geog- 
rapher, Vol. XI, No. 4, July, 1959, 
pp. 2-5. 

(4) Thompson, K., “Geography — A Prob- 


lem in Nomenclature,” The Professional 
Geographer, Vol. XII, No. 2, March, 
1960, pp. 4-7. 


(5) Sauer, C.O., Agricultural Origins and 
Dispersals, American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1952, p. 1. 


(6) Davis, W.M., “A Retrospect of Geog- 
raphy,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. XXII, 1932, 
pp. 212-217. 


(7) Sauer, C.O., “The Education of a Ge- 
ographer,” Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers, Vol. XLVI, 
1956, p. 287. 

Wright, J.K., Geography in the Mak- 
ing: The American Geographical So- 
ciety, 1851-1951, American Geozraph- 
ical Society, 1952, pp. 381-382. 
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GEOGRAPHY: WHAT TO CALL IT 


Stanley D. Dodge 


The University of Michigan 


O ARGUE, as Thompson does, that 

curing the ailments of geography is a 
problem of nomenclature (1), and_ that, 
with Alexander (2), the field needs to be 
renamed, is to confuse means with ends. 
Even more, it is to restrict the field of geog- 
raphy to certain narrowly conceived means 
currently in vogue. I do not pretend to 
understand the elaborate statistical methods 
of Christaller and his followers, but the 
geographical results they obtain would, it 
seems, be readily enough apparent to any- 
one who had ever contemplated the hexag- 
onality of honeycombs. 


In spite of current vogues, the ends of 
geography remain what they have always 
been. Before there were maps, the astro- 
nomical determination of the locations of 
places was of primary concern. It is still 
fundamental, though now supplemented by 
calculations of the figure of the Earth which 
the branch of geography known as geodesy 
makes possible. The beginnings of modern 
geography may be seen, therefore, in the 
works of the great map- and _ atlas-makers 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

The scientific revolution of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and the associated 
philosophical decline, disrupted the field of 
geography. It was no longer possible to 
speak of the chief map-maker as the Geog- 
rapher to the King. The numerous natural 
science specialties that crept in made a tacit 
redefinition of the field necessary. The nine- 
teenth century natural scientists, especially, 
felt themselves compelled to ask questions 
the answers to which involved geography, 
but questions which were, after all, of a dif- 
ferent order. In essence they came to these: 
Where, on the face of the earth, are to be 
found those things in which I am interested? 
Is there any connection between their geo- 


graphical occurrence and the kinds of things 
they are? How did they get that way and 
there? Alexander von Humboldt began it 
with his observations on the relations of veg- 
etation to the qualities of the atmosphere. 
Von Humboldt, by his invention of the iso- 
therm paved the way for generic answers; 
the general idea of the isopleth or isarithm 
was evolved. Alfred Russell Wallace, in his 
Geographical Distribution of Animals, asked 
the pertinent questions implicitly when he 
inquired about distribution. Answering the 
new questions required using old maps and 
making new ones. The old locational field 
of geography thus absorbed, quite naturally, 
a good many specialties which were in their 
essence non-geographical. They belonged 
to the vast domain of natural science or 
natural history. Ritter’s question about “Die 
irdisch erfullten Raume der Erdoberflache” 
became the natural philosophical one. It 
has never been satisfactorily answered, and 
perhaps it need never be for interests 
change. The consequence has been tension 
between the field proper and the specialties 
on its circumference. (3) Attempts to set- 
tle the difficulties by reference to the ety- 
mology of the word geography failed. The 
geos part of it was taken to mean Earth in 
the sense of planet, whereas it properly 
meant Earth in the sense of land; the Greeks 
to whom we owe the word distinguished, 
in their studies, between geos on the one 
hand, and okeanos or thalassos on the other. 


Many geographers failed to see that the 
several geographical sciences developing out 
of geography, or through it, were truly 
geographical after all. Physiographers of 
an earlier generation did not confuse with 
the ends of geography itself their means for 
getting at geographical truth within the 
tacitly redefined field. (4) Phytogeograph- 
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ers and zoogeographers might be classed 
as botanists and zoologists, but they were 
geographers nevertheless because of their 
interest in distribution and, on the ecological 
side, in the relations of plants and animals 
to the land. 

In truth, geography exists at two levels. 
The first deals at a low level with the 
“naively given field” that Sauer wrote of. 
(5) At that level it is found in books of 
travel, however unscientific, and in popular 
magazines. It is comparable to the natural 
history of regions that formed one of 
Thomas Hobbes’ subdivisions of history. 
To be well done thus, geography must have 
a certain literary quality difficult to attain, 
and ordinarily lacking. The second level of 
geography is scientific, the scholarly treat- 
ment of the naively given field. It is such 
geography as is now seen in numerous pub- 
lications, especially in those of the societies 
devoted to the several geographical special- 
ties. Each specialty necessarily has its own 
methods. What is left, after the principal 
recognized specialties have been subtracted, 
is handled with increasing vigor in such 
remaining fields as historical geography, the 
geography of population or settlement, or 
in some combination of them. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
recent jejune attempts to rename the field 
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of geography will be outlived. Geography 
qua geography, however many specialties 
within it there may be, will continue to 
satisfy a fundamental human craving for 
information about, and understanding of, 
the different kinds of lands and peoples in 
the world. 


(1) Thompson, K., “Geography — A Prob- 
lem in Nomenclature,” The Professional 
Geographer, Vol. XII, No. 2, March, 
1960, pp. 4-7. 

Alexander, J.W., “Geography: As Some 
Others See It,” The Professional Geog- 
rapher, Vol. XI, No. 4, July, 1959, 
pp. 2-5. 

Fenneman, N.M., “The Circumference 
of Geography,” Annals of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers, Vol. IX, 
1919, pp. 3-11. 

Davis, W.M., “The Principles of Geo- 
graphical Description,” Annals of the 
Association of American Geographers, 
Vol. V, 1915, pp. 61-105. 

Sauer, C.O., “The Morphology of 
Landscape,” Publications in Geography, 
University of California, Vol. II, No. 2, 
1925, pp. 19-53. 
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A STATEMENT FAVORING SUPPORT OF THE TERM GEOGRAPHY 


John R. Borchert 


University of Minnesota 


EOGRAPHERS writing in recent issues 

of this journal have discussed changing 
the name of the field. (1) If one may as- 
sume that the discussions were written and 
published seriously, there is at least one 
member of the Association who wishes to 
plead for extreme caution before the pro- 
fession chooses this tempting path to wider 
approbation. Further research is needed. 


Some can be accomplished in the libraries; 
some will require questionnaires and inter- 
viewing. 





The archival research must begin with a 
dictionary. Much more work is surely in 
order if the profession is to convince even 
itself that there will be no less semantic 
difficulty with terms such as region or 
science, or any other one- or two-word de- 
vice, than there is with geography. The 
second phase of the archival effort is more 
exacting, though probably also more re- 
warding. That is the search for the truth 
concerning what really have been the con- 
cepts of geography and geographic location 
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held by classical and later scholars. Allow- 
ing for differences in technology, extent of 
exploration, and changes in the philosophical 
milieu, have these concepts really changed 
so much? There has been much published 
on this question; and one paper on the 
Dallas program dealt with a phase of the 
subject. (2) There is room for the hypoth- 
esis that the conception of geography has 
not varied any more widely through the 
ages than have the conceptions of, say, 
chemistry or medicine. 

The questionnaires and interviews must be 
aimed at matters of greater practical import- 
ance. This Association is only part of a larger 
community. There are two key groups who 
should be consulted before the present gen- 
eration of American professional geographers 
decides to sell itself under a new label. One 
group includes the great majority of scholars 
and teachers who comprise the geographic 
profession in other countries of the world, 
including neighboring Canada. Those geog- 
raphers have faced the same problems as 
American geographers have faced, in greater 
or lesser degree; and they have met the prob- 
lems with greater or lesser measures of suc- 
cess. Many have made and continue to make 
strong and appreciated contributions to geo- 
graphic scholarship and pedagogy in their 
own lands. Would they share the misnomer 
diagnosis of the problems of geographic re- 
search and education in the United States? 
Would they follow the American geographers 
into a different pigeon-hole? 


The second group to be polled includes 
those connected in any way with elementary 
and secondary education. There are geog- 
raphers who have devoted much time and 
thought to such publications as the yearbooks 
of the National Council for the Social Studies 
3) and the volume based upon the recent 
Northwestern University symposium. (4) 
There is geography in the titles of these 
publications. One must consider the inter- 
est among teachers and administrators which 
is implied by the existence of such volumes. 
One must also consider the enormous poten- 
tial interest of an awakening public, evi- 
dence for which many members of the pro- 
fession could offer from their own locales. 
Do teachers, school administrators, and the 
public want to throw out the geography 
that is emerging as a companion to history 
at the center of social education and sub- 
stitute for it 5th-, 8th-, or 12th-grade 
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Regional Science or Regional Analysis? If 
not, who replaces the geographers when 
they disavow a large part of the geographic 
education enterprise? 

There is no question of misconception or 
ignorance of geography both as a body of 
subject matter and as a discipline. Some 
course descriptions of the type proposed by 
Professor Thompson help in their small way 
to improve matters, if they serve to clarify 
the content and objectives of geography 
courses. But at the foundation of the prob- 
lem is there not an historically-rooted lack 
of appropriate information and _ intellectual 
experience among a majority of the people? 

An educational blind spot, such as the 
one we have had with respect to geography 
in the United States, tends to be self-per- 
petuating; but it cannot be entirely so. In- 
novation comes slowly at first; then, if it is 
sound, it gathers speed even though the 
innovators tend partly to negate their ef- 
forts through inexperience and uncertainty 
in the early stages. Such has been the 
story with modern geography in the United 
States. Meanwhile, there is no panacea. 
There is no easy substitute for thousands of 
man-years of effective teaching, research, 
articles, and books — both popular and pro- 
fessional. The opportunity for, and the 
ability of, geographers to reach large num- 
bers of people in schools, the general pub- 
lic, and management is greater than it ever 
has been before, and it continues to grow. 
That opportunity and ability depend upon 
the product, not the label. 

To change the name of existing courses 
and the professional society would be an 
attempt to escape certain problems which 
the field faces. It would also be an abdica- 
tion of the challenges, opportunities, and 
heritage which the field possesses as geog- 
raphy. Most of the problems would follow 
the profession into its newly-named retreat. 
The challenges, opportunities, and heritage 
would pass to the bolder, more energetic 
men who would eventually rebuild Ameri- 
can geography. 


(1) Thompson, k., “Geography — A Prob- 
lem in Nomenclature,” The Professional 
Geographer, Vol. XII, No. 2, March, 
1960, pp. 4-7; Alexander, J.W., “Geog- 
raphy: As Some Others See It,” ibid., 
Vol. XI, No. 4, July, 1959, pp. 2-5. 
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(2) Lukermann, F., “The Concept of Lo- 
cation in Classical Geography,” paper 
presented at the annual meetings, Asso- 
ciation of American Geographers, Dal- 
las, 1960. 

Kohn, C., ed., Geographic Approaches 
to Social Education, National Council 
for the Social Studies, Nineteenth Year- 
book, Washington, 1949; James, P.E., 


co 
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ed., New Viewpoints in Geography, Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Twenty-Ninth Yearbook, Washington, 
1959. 

Kohn, C., ed., The United States and 
the World Today—An Appraisal of 
Geographic Learning for Education 
Programs, Rand McNally, 1959. 
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THE ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHER IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Louis E. Guzman 


San Fernando Valley State College 


HOSE ECONOMIC geographers seek- 

ing a more pragmatic application of 
their abilities will find ample opportunities 
in the growing area of economic develop- 
ment. Whereas economists have devoted 
much thought and publication space to 
questions of definition, scope, and process 
in economic development, geographers have 
only recently recognized the field as one 
in which effective contributions can be 
made through geographic research. Vigor- 
ous pursuit of economic development by 
many countries requires that all geographers 
understand at least the origin and nature 
of the global problem of economic under- 
development, and the sociological bases 
underlying recent American economic poli- 
cies in foreign areas. 

For the economic geographer, however, 
this background is scarcely sufficient; some 
knowledge of the economic forces at play, 
and of the steps through which economic 
integration is achieved, are additionally 
necessary. In the case of the economic geog- 
rapher with a regional interest, his knowl- 
edge should naturally include the develop- 
mental concepts and programs in force in 
the region of specialization. 

The above comments suggest that the 
economic geographer should be almost as 
much economist as geographer; and indeed 
the author would argue that he should at 
times be more economist than geographer. 





Still, the geographer’s competence in the 
natural sciences should in the end redeem 
him for geography. This, then, suggests 
another area of knowledge important to the 
geographer, namely, that segment of the 
natural sciences which pertains to the 
land factor. Thus, an effective economic 
geographer, particularly one interested in 
economic development, should have (1) 
special competence in economics on the 
one hand, and (2) knowledge of those 
phases of the natural sciences affecting land 
on the other. 

It is well enough to say that the geog- 
rapher should know economics, but what 
sort of economics should he know assun- 
ing he wishes to enter the field of economic 
development? First, of course, he should 
have a thorough grounding in the principles 
of the field, that is, a sound understanding 
of the meaning of production, the factors 
which are joined to achieve it, and their 
interpretations and forms of graphic repre- 
sentation. He should develop the mental 
agility necessary to manipulate the abstract 
ideas which are the tools of economics and 
to relate them to his knowledge of the 
nature of resources. This last ability the 


author considers to be the most fundamental ' 


of needs; that the geographer not merely 
be capable of flexible thinking in economics, 
but that his economics be qualified by his 
geography. 
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Still further, the economic geographer in 
economic development should have a thor- 
ough grasp of the composition of national 
income, the multiple forms it takes, how 
it is derived in practice, and its weaknesses, 
strengths, and applications. He should 
similarly know the origin of the items on a 
balance of payments table, and have prac- 
tice in interpreting their meaning. He 
should be competent in statistics, at least 
to the extent of being able to make pro- 
jections rapidly in any area in which 
trends are important and in which there 
is even a minimum of data. He should be 
able to focus production problems, in a pri- 
mary industry, resulting from changes in 
such factors as raw material supply, market 
shifts, and government intervention. It should 
not be construed that the economic geog- 
rapher should rival the economist at micro- 
economic analysis, but merely that he should 
have the preparation to interpret the macro 
effects on production resulting from aberra- 
tions imposed by natural phenomena or 
changes in resource concepts. In short, the 
economic geographer’s success greatly de- 
pends on his ability to understand and 
orient economic problems of either a real 
or hypothetical nature, and quite apart 
from any knowledge of natural science. 


In the natural sciences, the need is even 
more specific. For effective results, the 
geographer should be soundly trained in at 
least one of the physical sciences. He should 
know the basic criteria and the levels of 
perception in physical phenomena necessary 
to utilize them in variable circumstances. 
He should have joined specialists in the 
physical fields in survey projects, and 
should know the intricacies of designing and 
executing a field study. It is here that inti- 
mate knowledge of the resource areas is 
first generated, to be later utilized to inter- 
pret variably the productive potential of a 
study area as needs might require. 


The major pitfall of the natural scientist, 
when dealing with cultural phenomena, is 
the tendency to apply mechanistic logic in 
explaining the behavior of the human agent. 
This inclination should be avoided at all 
costs. It is here that the economic view- 
point, ever shifting and constructing new 
Interpretations, is invaluable and should 
be permitted to qualify and soften the 
rigidity of concepts in the natural areas. The 
economic geographer, thus prepared, is part 
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social scientist and part physical scientist 
and should be equal to the scientific task 
required of him. 


During five years of field assignment as 
advisor in agricultural planning with the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
the author had occasion to attack problems 
in economic development, not a few of 
which required more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with soil science, agronomic re- 
search, and economic concepts. Two quite 
diverse problems are herewith presented as 
examples: (1) the classification of all land 
in the country of assignment in accordance 
with potential production, utilizing present- 
ly known technology; and (2) the manipu- 
lation of national income data to determine 
likely future trends, and the relationship 
between the national economy and an ad- 
jacent economy. 

The first problem was comparatively sim- 
ple; nevertheless, it required the analysis 
of several soil survey reports, each based 
on a different methodology, which had been 
prepared over a period of nearly three 
decades. It required scale matching of 
maps and measurement of mapping units 
according to common and meaningful con- 
cepts. In the end an admittedly crude but 
complete model of potential land use was 
developed, which, when applied to economic 
growth projections, provided a compara- 
tively solid pillar for predictions. Had time 
permitted, refinements in the approach 
would have been pursued and new embel- 
lishments would have been added as the 
latest field reports became available and 
resource concepts were introduced through 
scientific analysis. 

The second problem mentioned above 
was more economic in nature, namely, how 
to group income figures to determine 
strengths and weaknesses in the national 
economy as well as the nature of economic 
relationships between the economy and a 
nearby economic force. Was the national 
economy mainly an agricultural economy as 
suggested by the number of workers in 
that sector, or was it a commercial economy 
as tradition would classify it? Were there 
in reality two domestic economies? What 
percentage of GNP, for example, was con- 
tributed by the adjacent economy and by 
what means? What would happen to the 
national scene as a result of changes in 
employment indicated in the nearby econ- 
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omy? Answers to the last question could 
have significant implications in the future 
geopolitical picture of the area. 

A last example of the type of work an 
economic geographer in economic develop- 
ment may well be called on to do is a 
review of the status of, say, agriculture, 
using the combined talents of all specialists, 
but shaping information and statistical data 
to give a complete picture at a given time. 
The picture need not end there, but can 
proceed to the formulation of major prob- 
lems in the sector, problems which in some 
instances can point up program or public 
administration solutions. 


Of course, the economic geographer can 
make the greatest contribution when he is 
employed as a member of a research team, 
particularly in a national economic plan- 
ning agency. Little has been done in this 
direction, the case of Puerto Rico being 
the major exception. 


The United States Government has made 
little use of economic geographers in_ its 
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overseas technical assistance programs, al- 
though it has currently in the neighborhood 
of 60 such missions. The Program Officers 
and Program Economists of these missions 
are in many instances specialists in public 
administration. Their main qualification js 
that they are deft at drafting reports in off- 
cial jargon. Consequently, many matters 
which require a systematic analysis to deter- 
mine the fundamentals involved are treated 
only to the extent that they conform to pre- 
conceived notions believed to prevail at 
headquarters. This situation tends to limit 
the introduction of critical thinking at a 
time when it is crucially needed, i.e., the 
moment of additions to or deletions from 
the developmental program as proposed by 
the headquarters office. 


The question of systematic treatment of 
day-to-day problems in economic develop- 
ment can be resolved positively. The eco- 
nomic geographer, soundly prepared in eco- 
nomics and resource evaluation, could and 
should do much to contribute toward that 
end. 


ADD COLOR TO YOUR GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATIONS 


Arthur A. Delaney 


New Hyde Park Memorial High School, New York 


be’ J HIS BRIEF essay is addressed to those 

of you who are teachers of geography. 
The subject matter deals with a small but 
very important facet of your profession — 
examinations. 


The chances are that your examinations 
are reproduced by the mimeograph process 
employing black ink on white paper, or by 
the ditto process using purple ink on white 
paper. The most commonly used technique 
for duplicating tests is the quickly-typed, 
quickly-printed, but drab, mono-colored 
ditto process. However, there are valid 
reasons for producing multi-colored exam- 
inations. Unfortunately, most geographers 
are unaware of the color possibilities offered 





through improvements in modern duplicat- 
ing materials. Why not enliven and im- 
prove your geography tests by producing 
them in color? 


The typical examination is typed on a 
purple ditto masterset that produces 300 or 
more legible copies. There is also available 
a black masterset that will produce approxi- 
mately 150 copies. Both of these mastersets 
are wax-impregnated stencils that have 
been manufactured to give the maximum 
number of clear copies. In addition to_the 
waxed mastersets, there are also available 
non-waxed carbons in green, red, blue, and 
black. These yield about 125 copies pet 
carbon, excepting the black carbon (not 
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to be confused with the black masterset ) 
which provides only some 60 copies. 


Several different colors may be applied 
to a single ditto master by placing, for ex- 
ample, the master on top of a purple mas- 
terset to obtain purple lines and_ then 
placing the same master on a red carbon 
to obtain other impressions in red. Each 
successive carbon on the master will add 
its color. The final result will be a single 


master, containing ink in several colors, 
ready to be placed in the duplicating 
machine. 


Decoration is but a minor advantage of 
the multi-colored reproduction. The real 
purposes are to enable the student to better 
visualize geographic concepts, and to aid 
the instructor in evaluating his students’ 
mastery of subject matter. Moreover, since 
most geography tests contain the basic tool 
of the geographer’s discipline —the map, 
and since commercial wall maps generally 
are printed in colors, the student’s mind 
is oriented towards such color portrayal. 
Hence, psychologically, there is value in 
transferring this color orientation to exami- 
nation maps. 


The reader may assume that duplicating 
geographic materials in color is time-con- 





On the contrary, 
converting from mono-colored to multi- 
colored reproduction increases the time in 
developing the master by only a few min- 
utes. The cost of a carbon is approximately 
ten cents. Multiply this sum by the number 
of colors to be reproduced, and the total 
cost of the master is determined. 

The reader is advised to 
finest ball-point (auditor’s type) 
constructing map lines, and the 
type of pencil for shading purposes. The 
application of pressure in drawing the 
master will insure better reproduction, 
and the life of the master sheet will 
be increased. It should also be remem- 
bered that the various colors produce differ- 
ent numbers of reproductions. The total 
number of copies available is determined by 
the weakest color; the weaker colors will 
be lost after a certain number of copies 
have been printed. With a few experi- 
mental tries, the teacher will be able to 
gage the reproductive capabilities of the 
different colors. 

By adding color to your geography exami- 
nations you will help the student better to 
visualize geographic concepts. At the same 
time you will insure the more effective geo- 
graphic teaching that all desire. 
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Submitted herewith is the Budget of the Association 
of American Geographers for the calendar year 1960, as 
amended and approved by Council during the April 
1960 Annual Meetings. Also included are comparable 
figures on receipts and expenditures of the Association 
for the calendar year 1959, and appended comments. 
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Part I — NoRMAL OPERATIONS 


A. Income 1959 
Ie MURINE rises acpacs ts Sacha as bea nandsndsdipnesesseeevaraldonaiiacasteasioassmsscanes $26,185.75 
2. Income from Regular Periodical Publications 
UMAR Sti ci cade era Restash bb cadvnsvhcdhissesbsatsndvecssvarsesecleastccceue 11,215.92 
Protessional Gengrannied ...isccsecesssecsessscsssesossscosessensse 2,863.63 


3. Income from Securities and Bank Interest 








Credited to Annals Support Fund (% total) 1,310.25 
MAUMEE scacarecsayscanGaxnssceascas nudsaoimecdantagnastedotsscasbesietoninens .. 3,096.50 
Totals $44,672.05 
B. Expenditures 
1. Administration 
UN Sa en ORR RR REC rare: $16,892.94 
MEIN Sexi NG ie cc sss sca sas aaveacessendavcaredlgucasbeiseewnccees ee 1,991.10 
Regional Divisions 991.30 
RRS REED RRS, Sere ann Brat eee reer 2,073.50 
NIE 5 ics e505 Secenshscosccie never eee 70.13 
22,018.97 
2. Regular Publications 
OR eee Rag hd ens Doane a nascar seetOed 15,254.40 
Professional GeOgramher  .......c<.ccccccncscconssvasessscsciocese 5,016.88 
20,271.28 
SNEED? oc REG eis arccdacctectpsrrcdcere tice esis toorsdieveeks $42,290.25 
Estimated 1960 excess of income from normal 
operations over related expenditures ...........cccseeeeees 
Part II — SpeciaL Activities, Except CusTopiAL 
A. Income 1959 
1. Sale of Special Publications 
PRNREMS CE NCORIINY ca dasicescsucadececcssccisertnarresseoestesass $1,043.15 


1,270.97 
64.25 
2,378.37 


American Geography 
Handbook-Directory 
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Estimated 1960 
$26,700.00 


12,500.00 
3,000.00 


1,300.00 
1,600.00 


$44,500.00 


$16,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 


~ 21,500.00 


13,500.00 (1) 
8,500.00 (2) 
~ 22,000.00 
“$43,500.00. 


$ 1,000.00 


Estimated 1960 


$ 800.00 


1,000.00 


1,800.00 











>RAPHER 


1 1960 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 


0.00 
0.00 


10.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
(0.00 


0.00 


0.00 (1 
0.00 (2) 
0.00. 
0.00 


0.00 


1 1960 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 





; 
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9. Income from Securities and Bank Interest 
Credited to: 


Atwood Research Fund (% total) .............ccseeseeeeee 
General Research Fund (% total) ...........cccccseesseeees 
3, Donations Received 
Iiysteom: Fellowaliip: Fad: accisccescccssccsscsssonsestoccsscse 
Administration of Nystrom Fellowship Fund 
Rand McNally IGU Travel Grant ................c.csccseees 
MRNEIG  osor iseeRsaksoni ee co Picea eee 


B. Expenditures 
1. AAG Participation Fellowship Awards 
Winner 
Second and Third Place (each $750.00) 


2, Research Grants 
Atwood Research Fund 
General Research Fund 
Nystrom Fellowship Fund 





3. Rand McNally IGU Travel Grant 
4, Charges Against Non-Serial Publications Fund 


5. Special Publications 


BRIERE AOE: AMINE soo caches cs sesaversoeudasarsosontease 
Monograph Editorial Expenses .............cc:ccccsseeceseees 

6. Outstanding Achievement Awards  ..........cccccceeeseees 
MIN eich Sac tiiata cece usen apaans tech abatinaen tees sbeoutence 


Estimated 1960 deficit from special activities, except 
custodial, over related expenditures .............::csscesseeeeeees 


Part III — CustopiaL ACTIVITIES 


A. Income 


1. National Science Foundation Grant No. 10309 ........ 

2. Deferred Credit from National Science 
Poundation Grant No. 10300. ...........:ccccsssccsssecesesee 
MONEE saicteesssbttects cad ocdisscattalaic ese teas 


B. Expenditures 
1. By Recipient of Grant 























655.12 650.00 
655.12 650.00 
1,310.24 1,300.00 
2,400.00 2,400.00 (4) 
400.00 400.00 (4) 
aad 1,000.00 
~ 2,800.00 3,800.00 
~ $6,488.61  — $6,900.00 
Sener $1,000.00 
Bas 1,500.00 
agit 2,500.00 
1,000.00 800.00 
1.000.00 1,200.00 
2,400.00 2,400.00 (5) 
4,400.00 4,400.00 
yore 1,000.00 
TS err 
57.82 100.00 
200.00 200.00 
257.82 300.00 
aoe a 500.00 (6) 
$4,774.32 $8,700.00 
$1,800.00 
1959 Estimated 1960 
$15,500.00 ead 
eres 15,500.00 
$15,500.00 $15,500.00 
en $15,500.00 


Estimated 1960 income and expenditures from custodial activities will balance. 


1 The amount spent on the Annals in 1959 exceeds that budgeted in 1960 because of 


the cost of the 1959 Thomas Supplement. 
P published in 1960. 


No special IGU issue of the Annals is to be 


The amount budgeted in 1960 for The Professional Geographer is substantially higher 


than that spent in 1959. 


This increase is due to the fact that an estimated additional 


$3,000 above the $4,500 allocated for the regular program is needed to cover the cost 





of the new Handbook-Directory. 
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Also included in the amount budgeted is $1,000 for 


the 1960 issue of Status and Trends of Geography in the Unitcd Stats, which will 
appear as a supplement to The Professional Geographer. 


aw 


The 1960 issue of the Handbook-Directory will be a part of The Professional Geographer, 


and hence anticipated receipts from its sale are budgeted for 1960 under income from 


that publication. 


Doe 


expenses in connection with attendance at 
are made. 


AAG PARTICIPATION 


The Association of American Geograph- 
ers takes pleasure in announcing the fol- 
lowing awards: 

Peirce F. Lewis, $1,000, for his paper 
“Linear Topography in the Southwestern 
Palouse Hills, Washington-Oregon.” 

Vincent H. Malmstrom, $750, for his 
paper “Crops and Climate in Iceland: The 
Role of the Arctic Front.” 


Receipt of donation is contingent upon an award being granted. 
Expenditure is contingent upon a donation being received and an award being granted. 
This amount is the estimated payment to recipients of the awards, to cover all their 


the annual meeting at which the presentations 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


Brian J. L. Berry, $750, for his paper 
“The Impact of Expanding Metropolitan 
Communities upon the Central Place Hier- 
archy.” 

Jen-hu Chang, Honorable Mention, for 
his paper “Comparative Climatology of the 
Tropical Western Margins of North Pacific 
and North Atlantic Oceans.” 


REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


West Lakes Division 

The annual meeting of the West Lakes 
Division will be held in Carbondale, Illinois 
on Friday and Saturday, October 14 and 15. 
Registration will begin at 10 a.m., Friday, 
in the Agricultural Building on the Southern 
Illinois University Campus. Members of 
other divisions are invited to attend. 

Three paper sessions are scheduled for 
Friday afternoon and evening, in addition 
to a coffee hour and a banquet. AAG Presi- 
dent Jan O.M. Broek will be the banquet 
speaker. The evening session will be de- 
voted to a discussion of water resource 
problems in the Middle West in which 
John Borchert, Walter Kollmorgen, and Ed- 
ward Ullman will participate and for which 


NOTE FROM 


The Editors request that individual per- 
sonal news items submitted for publication 
in The Professional Geographer henceforth 
be incorporated into more comprehensive 
news items that can appropriately be in- 
heading 


cluded under the “News From 


Charles C. Colby will act as moderator. 
Gilbert White and Edward Ackerman may 
also take part in this symposium. Various 
SIU staff members will offer brief discussions 
of important aspects of Southern Illinois 
geography in an afternoon session. The field 
trip will include the campus and a represen- 
tative section of “Little Egypt.” 

Your attention is particularly directed to 
a two-hour session of contributed papers 
that is being planned for Friday afternoon, 
to consist of a group of twenty-minute pa- 
pers followed by at least ten minutes of 
discussion. Titles and abstracts submitted 
by July 15, including those from outstand- 
ing graduate students, will be given prompt 
and careful consideration. 


THE EDITORS 


Geographic Centers.” The former “Personal 
News” column will be discontinued because 
of insufficient contributions. 


Phyllis R. Griess, Editor 
George F. Deasy, Associate Editor 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND REPORTS 





REPORT ON GEOGRAPHY IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Each of South Africa’s nine universities 
offers geography as a major field of study, 
although the scope of employment for geog- 
raphers is limited. Student numbers are 
increasing, and departments of geography 
are expanding. This is remarkable, because 
geography is much neglected in the high 
schools of the country, and students are 
frequently ill-prepared for university geog- 
raphy when they enter first year classes. 
Practically all geography graduates are em- 
ployed by the Provincial Education De- 
partments, although some find work in plan- 
ning offices and the State Weather Bureau. 

The first department of geography to be 
established in South Africa was that of the 
University of the Witwatersrand (see table). 
Several geography departments began as 
divisions of departments of geology, but all 
are independent today. Until after the Sec- 
ond World War, physical geography had 
been the dominant area of specialization, 
but its relative importance is decreasing. 

Geography in the South African high 
school is undergoing scrutiny at present. 
The Transvaal Education Department has 
eliminated geography as a school subject 
and has replaced it with social studies, 
which combines history, geography, and 
civics. The main aim is to ensure that 
many high school students become acquaint- 
ed with South African history. Proponents 
of the social study idea allege that geog- 
taphy is taught ineffectively in the high 
school, and that teaching methods are out- 
dated. Unfortunately, this allegation is well 
based on facts. Although there are poli- 
tical reasons for the decline of geography 
in the South African high school, some 
teachers recognize that they are themselves 
to blame, having failed to keep materials 
and teaching methods up to date. South 
African high school geography, as reflected 
by its syllabuses and final examinations, 
singularly lacks vigor and interest, and is 
vulnerable to criticism. However, the en- 


croachment of social studies has had one 


favorable effect. Thinking and writing about 
the nature of geography and its place in 
the high school and university have been 
greatly stimulated. 

High school students write a matricula- 
tion examination at the end of their final 
(fifth) year at high school. Normally this 
examination permits the student to enter a 
university. Here, his choice of major sub- 
jects must be made upon entry into the 
first year, and students who have never 
taken geography may be dissuaded, but 
never prevented, from taking geography as 
a major field. Once this decision has been 
made, the student must take all courses 
offered by the department to obtain (after 
only three years) the bachelor’s degree. 
Timetables are extremely rigid, so that de- 
sirable subject combinations may be im- 
possible, and it is quite impracticable to 
send a student to another department to 
take a course designed to fill a gap in his 
background. 

In the first year, a South African geog- 
raphy department is likely to offer four 
lectures and three (sometimes six) labora- 
tory hours per week. Background matter 
such as physical geography, elementary cli- 
matology, and oceanography are covered 
in the lectures. The afternoon laboratory 
session deals with elementary map reading 
and cartography; map projections may be 
introduced. The academic year commences 
in March and lectures end in October. 
There are ten-day breaks in April and 
September, and the holiday month of July 
separates the year into two semesters which 
total 23 weeks. Eight public holidays fur- 
ther reduce the academic year to a period 
of 21 weeks. The month of November is 
set apart for the writing of examinations 
which cover the entire year’s work, and the 
casualty rate may be as high as 50 per cent. 
South African students rarely make use ot 
the holiday months for academic work: 
there is no summer school in South African 
geography departments. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY AT SOUTH AFRICAN UNIVERSITIES 


(In Estimated Ranking Order ) 
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University 
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In his second year, the student takes 
courses in economic geography, anthropo- 
geography, regional study, and further lab- 
oratory work. Unfortunately, much time is 
spent in the elaborate working out of the 
mathematics of map projections and the 
lengthy description of maps, but younger 
staff members are beginning to utilize this 
time to introduce _ statistical techniques, 
air photo interpretation, and cartographic 
methods. 


In the third and final year, geomorphol- 
ogy, biogeography, meteorology, or other 
advanced courses may be offered, and re- 
gional and laboratory study continues. 
Classes are much reduced now, and except 
for the correspondence courses of the Uni- 
versity of South Africa, the largest final 
year class is at the University of Stellen- 
bosch. This department has just introduced 
a course in urban geography. In order to 
ensure that the student, in his brief stay 
at the university, does a small quantity of 
original research and writing, several geog- 
raphy departments now require a_ junior 
thesis to be presented during the _ third 
year. In the second year, the student se- 
lects a topic, and in the vacations during 
the third year, he does the necessary field 
work and reading. The junior thesis is 
taken into consideration when final exami- 
nations for the bachelor’s degree are graded. 


If, in his final examinations for the 
bachelor’s degree, the student obtains a 
first class or a good second class, he may 
enter the honors course, which leads toward 
the honors degree. This degree is attained 
by one year of full-time study in the geog- 
raphy department. Honors courses vary 
widely between the various geography de- 
partments. At some, one systematic field 
is studied intensively during the entire year, 
and the student writes a series of examina- 
tions in November. In other departments, 
as many as six fields may be covered and 
very little intensive werk is done. Most 
departments pay some attention at this 
stage to the development of geographic 
thought and method: the University of Na- 
tal runs a monthly interdepartmental semi- 
nar which is attended by staff, graduate, 
and final year geography students. Fre- 
quently, the honors degree involves the 
writing of a seminar paper based on field 
and/or library research. When classes are 
small, the honors course takes the form of 





weekly seminars with the instructor in- 
volved. Sometimes the student is required 
to take a first-year course in a related field. 
This is his only opportunity to make up 
course work required for his advanced study 


in geography. No courses at the master 
and doctoral levels are offered in South 
African universities. 

There are many drawbacks to this sys- 
tem of higher education, which is along 
British lines. There can be no doubt that 
the maximum possible efficiency in the 
local geography departments is rarely at- 
tained. To a large extent, this is due to 
omnipresent efforts to cover too much ma- 
terial in three years: courses often become 
superficial in addition to being outdated. 
A major objection is that staff members may 
be prevented from teaching within their 
own sphere of interest and research as a 
result of the rigidity of the departmental 
organization. This is reflected by local ad- 
vertisements for an academic position in 
geography. The advertisement is simply for 
“a lecturer in geography.” Until the pres- 
ent, required fields of specialization have 
not been mentioned in such advertisements, 
and the lecturer may only know what his 
duties are when he reaches the university. 
It is true that departments have small staff 
numbers, but better use could be made of 
the resources available. 


In at least one department, these difficul- 
ties have been overcome. The recognition 
of well-based specialization has lifted the 
three-man department of geography at the 
University of the Witwatersrand to the 
foremost of the country. Here, advanced 
courses offered are limited by the special 
interests of the staff. After a year of fun- 
damentals, the student concentrates on two 
major fields: meteorology and regional plan- 
ning. If he continues to graduate work, 
he makes his choice from these, having a 
firm background in each. If he desires to 
work in another field of specialization, he 
must transfer to another university. The 
two fields of specialization offered at the 
University of the Witwatersrand are those 
of the senior staff members, while the 
junior member handles the fundamental and 
laboratory courses. 

In view of these problems, it is perhaps 
surprising that student numbers are _ in- 
creasing. The accompanying table indi- 
cates, however, that there is a considerable 
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decrease from the first to the second year 
in all universities. This decrease is not 
only the result of heavy failure rates. Beinz 
an arts as well as a science field, geography 
is popular as a required ancillary subject 
in the first year. The increase in first 
year attendance is largely a reflection of 
growing student numbers attending univer- 
sity. Increases in the second and _ third 
years are less spectacular and do not com- 
pare favorably with increases in other 
departments. Although partly due to the 
limited appeal of teaching as a profession, 
the state of geography in South African 
universities must be a contributory cause. 


The social study idea is particularly pop- 
ular in Afrikaans medium high schools, and 
geography does least well at the universi- 
iies of Potchefstroom, Pretoria, and, until 
recently, the Orange Free State — all Afrik- 
aans medium institutions. The important 
exception to this rule is the University of 
Stellenbosch, which has gone ahead vig- 
orously, introducing new courses, employ- 
ing course assistants along American lines, 
and building up a large and active group 
of graduate students. 

Successful completion of the honors re- 
quirement enables the student to enroll 
for the master’s degree. This degree may 
be obtained in one year, and involves the 
writing and presentation of an acceptable 
thesis. No course work is required, al- 
though there is a language requirement. In 
fact, no post-honors courses are offered at 
any South African university, and the mas- 
ter’s candidate may be ill-prepared for the 
carrying out of major original research in 
geography. Many students succeed in over- 
coming this problem by independent read- 
ing, but the theses presented frequently re- 
veal a lack of knowledge in related dis- 
ciplines. The average South African mas- 
ters degree in geography falls somewhat 
short of its American equivalent, and _ this 
difference becomes greater during work 
toward the Ph.D. The minimum period 
over which a Ph.D. can be completed in 
South Africa is two years, but again the 
requirement is a dissertation only. Ph.D. 
dissertations are generally of a high stand- 
ard, and are often comparable to those 
accepted at first-class American universities. 

South Africa has produced some eminent 
geographers. The long time head of the 
department of geography at the University 
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of the Witwatersrand, John H. Wellington, 
has made a contribution to South African 
geography and to geography in general 
which can hardly be overrated. His text, 
Southern Africa, reflects a lifetime of re- 
search into the physiography of the sub- 
continent, and is the most important con- 
tribution of its kind to come from this 
country. Climatologists owe much to §P, 
Jackson, now head of the department of 
geography at the University of the Wit- 
watersrand. At present, an atlas of the 
climates of Africa is in preparation. The 
place of geographic research in regional 
planning has been indicated by T.J.D. Fair, 
also of the University of the Witwatersrand. 
V.S. Forbes, of Rhodes University, has 
written extensively on the historical geog- 
raphy of Southern Africa and W.J. Talbot's 
economic atlas of South Africa, prepared 
at the University of Cape Town, is in the 
press. 

Two major geographic journals are pub- 
lished in South Africa. In Johannesburg, 
the South African Geographical Society pub- 
lishes its annual South African Geographical 
Journal in December. This journal has been 
in existence for several decades and _ re- 
quires no introduction to geographers any- 
where; its circulation outside South Africa 
is larger than within the country. The So- 
ciety for the Teaching of Geography, asso- 
ciated with the University of Stellenbosch 
geography department, publishes its Journal 
for Geography in April and September of 
each year. Both journals are bilingual, 
publishing manuscripts in English and Af- 
rikaans. 

Until recently, geographers in South Af- 
rica have written little concerning the na- 
ture of their field. Geography has not been 
challenged as it is frequently in the United 
States, and there is little discipline in geo- 
graphic writing. There are signs now that 
the outlook of South African geographers 
is changing, partly as a result of the en- 
croachment of social studies, and_ partly 
because of the recognition that much uni- 
versity teaching in the field is out-of-date. 
University geography departments are in- 
cluding seminars on the nature and origin 
of geographic thought in their curriculum, 
as well as new courses in methodology and 
systematic geography. Physical geography, 
long the mainstay of geographic thought 
and writing in South Africa, no longer 
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possesses a dominant place in the various 
departments. Changes in course schedules 
which have remained unaltered for many 
years are being made, and required fields 
of specialization within geography are men- 
tioned in a recent advertisement for a posi- 
tion at a leading department. With high 
school geography endangered, these devel- 
opments are a matter of self-preservation 
for geography at South African universities. 


In conclusion, the author wishes to thank 
staff members of every geography depart- 
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ment in South Africa for sending him de- 
tails concerning student numbers and trends, 
as well as important material relating to 
courses offered. Thanks are especially due 
to R. M. Jehu, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geography at the University of 
Natal, who provided the details for both 
branches of the department, and to J.V.L. 
Rennie, chairman of the Rhodes University 
geography department. 


Harm J. de Blij 
University of Natal 


NEWS FROM GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS 


East CAROLINA COLLEGE 


During the past year increased enroll- 
ment has necessitated expansion of the De- 
partment onto the second and third floors 
of Graham Building. A complete carto- 
graphic laboratory has been established, and 
funds have been set aside for construction 
of a new wing which will house a modern 
geology laboratory. The staff of eight is 
developing a broad undergraduate program 
in geography. In 1959-60 there were 42 
geography majors, and a total enrollment 
of 2,500 in all geography classes. 

Members of the Department have been 
working closely with regional development 
commissions in North Carolina. Dr. Robert 
E. Cramer, aided by his cartography and 
urban geography students, has prepared nu- 
merous maps and reports which are helping 
to attract industries to the area. Several 
of Dr. Cramer’s students have been placed 
in state planning agencies. 

Dr. H. P. Milstead has completed a re- 
vision of his public school book, New Jer- 
sey — Its History and Geography. Dr. Don- 
ald Petterson continues research on Africa, 
and is working on a series of articles for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. As an out- 
growth of Dr. Woodford Garrigus’ inter- 
est in terrain studies, he presented a paper 
on “Average Slope and Agricultural Pro- 
ductivity in Ohio” at the AAAS meeting 
in Chicago last December. Dr. Jean Lowry 
has been awarded a National Science Foun- 
dation grant to attend a summer institute 
on Rocky Mountain geology being held at 





the Indiana University field camp in Mon- 
tana. A Social Science Research Council 
grant has been awarded to Dr. Morton D. 
Winsberg. This will enable him to take 
a year’s leave of absence, beginning in Sep- 
tember, in order to study Jewish agricul- 
tural colonies in Argentina. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Several members of the Geography De- 
partment faculty participated in the pre- 
paration of the recently published New 
York State Atlas. Dr. Eleanor E. Hanlon 
served as Geographic Editor. Other con- 
tributors from the Department were Judith 
A. Peterson, Professor John H. Thompson, 
Dr. Edward J. Miles, and Rolf Sternberg. 

The annual Syracuse Summer Field 
Course will be held this summer at Potsdam, 
New York, under the direction of Professors 
John H. Thompson and David J. de Lau- 
benfels. 

The following visiting lecturers and dis- 
tinguished visitors were at the Department 
during the past several months: Professor 
Wreford Watson ( University of Edinburgh ), 
Professor Hans Carol ( University of Zurich ), 
Dr. Erwin Raisz (Cambridge, Mass.), Dr. 
Bogdar Winid (Poland), Dr. Antone Ku- 
linski (Poland), and Dr. Carlos Delgado de 
Carvalho (Brazil). 

Four doctoral candidates have been 
awarded grants for research work. These 
include Theodore Oberlander ( United States 
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Steel Foundation), Robert A. Muller (Na- 
tional Science Foundation), Charles W. 
Woolever (Syracuse University Fellowship ), 
and Richard S. Little (Syracuse University 
Fellowship). In addition, Maria Luisa Ba- 
cigalupo and Virginia Edwards have been 
awarded Watson Fellowships in the De- 
partment. 


WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF 


Faculty Appointments. Dr. Morgan D. 
Thomas, Visiting Associate Professor in 
1959-60 during the leave of absence of Dr. 
Edward L. Ullman, has been appointed 
Associate Professor beginning with the aca- 
demic year 1960-61. Dr. Ullman will con- 
tinue on leave a second year as Director, 
Meramec Basin Research Project, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. During the Au- 
tumn and Winter terms, Dr. Roy I. Wolfe, 
Head of Transportation Studies at the De- 
partment of Highways (Toronto), will be 
Visiting Lecturer in the Department. Dr. 
Jan Broek, University of Minnesota, will 
be Visiting Professor during the Spring 
term. Dr. Frank Anderson, Director, Bu- 
reau of Community Development, has been 
appointed Lecturer for 1960-61. 

Dr. William L. Garrison, appointed to the 
faculty in 1950-51, has accepted a profes- 
sorship at Northwestern University begin- 
ning with the school year 1960-61. His 
work will be continued in the Department 
by Dr. Richard L. Morrill, who was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor beginning in 
the Summer Quarter of 1960. Dr. Marion 
Marts, continuing part time in the Depart- 
ment, has been appointed Director of the 
Summer Quarter and is coordinating this 
position with that of Chairman, Department 
of Extension Classes. 

Two members of the faculty were pro- 
moted in academic rank: Dr. W. A. Doug- 
las Jackson to Professor and Dr. George 
Kakiuchi to Assistant Professor. Dr. Rhoads 
Murphey has been on half-time leave dur- 
ing the Winter and Spring terms, 1959-60, 
serving as special assistant to President Ode- 
gaard. Dr. John C. Sherman was on half- 
time leave, Winter Quarter, in connection 
with the Radar Analog Development Re- 
search Project, Boeing Airplane Company. 


Faculty Grants. Dr. Jackson will con- 
duct studies during the summer of 1960 
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under a Graduate School research grant, 
Dr. Garrison continues his studies in trans- 
portation, supported by State, Federal, and 
University grants. He organized a Sympo- 
sium on Quantitative Problems in Geog. 
raphy (Chicago, May) under a NAS-NRC 
grant and sponsored by ONR. 


Dr. Morrill has been awarded a research 
grant by the National Science Foundation 
to cover studies at the School of Geog- 
raphy, Royal University of Lund, Sweden 
(nine months) and the University of Wash- 
ington (three months). A grant from Boeing 
Airplane Company covered Dr. Sherman’s 
research on radar analogs through the year, 
Dr. Kakiuchi received a_ research grant, 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute, for the 
summers of 1959 and 1960. 

Members of the faculty who have re- 
ceived grants to attend the 19th Congress, 
IGU, Stockholm, are Dr. Ullman (NSF), 
Dr. Sherman (NSF), Dr. Garrison (SSRC), 
and Dr. Heath (Rand McNally). Dr. Mor- 
rill will attend the meetings in connection 
with his NSF research grant. 


Graduate Student Grants. A National Sci- 
ence Foundation Fellowship held this year 
by Waldo Tobler has been renewed for a 
second year. Shannon Brown was awarded 
a NSF Fellowship in the 1960 program of 
summer fellowships for teaching assistants. 
A Foreign Area Training Fellowship (Ford 
Foundation) for 1960-61 was awarded Ja- 
cek Romanowski, who is this year a Wood- 
row Wilson Fellow. 


Graduate Student Appointments. Grad- 
uate students in residence this year who 
have accepted appointments during 1960-61 
are: Jeremy Anderson, doctoral candidate, 
Instructor, University of Maryland; William 
Beetschen, master’s candidate, Engineer- 
Cartographer, King County Engineering De- 
partment; William Bunge, Ph.D., June, 1960, 
Assistant Professor, Iowa State University; 
Michael Dacey, doctoral candidate, Assist- 
ant Professor, Department of Regional Sci- 
ence, The Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; Richard Dixon, master’s can- 
didate, Mt. Vernon public school system; 
Richard Keppell, M.A., June 1960, Carto- 
graphic Supervisor, Aero Service Corpora- 
tion; and John Rice, doctoral candidate, In- 
structor, University of Manitoba, summer, 
1960, and Instructor, Gustavus Adolphus 
College, September, 1960. 
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OTHER 


CarTOGRAPHY NEws OUTLET 


The Geographical Journal is to contain 
in the future a section devoted to subjects 
of cartographical interest. The Editor will 
therefore be glad to receive brief notes 
350-500 words) on the activities of map- 
ping institutions, and of important map li- 
braries, as well as atlases and maps for 
review. It is hoped in this way to provide 
in a convenient place a conspectus of in- 
temational progress in cartography. If there 
should prove to be sufficient demand, it is 
proposed to bind in one cover at the end 
of each year off-prints from the individual 
issues. The Geographical Journal is pub- 
lished quarterly by the Royal Geographical 


= 


Society, Kensington Gore, London, S.W. 7. 


\SSOCIATION FOR ASIAN STUDIES 

The Association for Asian Studies held 
its twelfth annual meeting in New York 
City, April 11-13, 1960. The program in- 
cluded 35 devoted to a_ wide 
array of problems in the area from Pakis- 
tan to Japan. More than 800 people at- 
tended. The Presidential address was de- 
livered by Professor George B. Cressey of 
Syracuse University, who spoke on The 
Deserts of Asia. 

The Association is an interdisciplinary 
group of representatives from all the social 
and humanities fields. Unfortunately, only 
50 geographers are included among_ the 
1,600 members. The next meeting will be 
held at the Palmer House in Chicago, 
March 27-29, 1961. The Secretariat of the 
Association is at the University of Michi- 
gan in Ann Arbor. 


sessions, 


WestERN REsouRCcES CONFERENCE 


The second annual Western Resources 
Conference will be held at the University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Aug. 22-26, 1960. 
The theme of the conference will be Water: 
Measuring and Meeting Future Require- 
ments. The seminar is part of a nation-wide 
effort to focus attention on study of, and 
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planning for, utilization of natural resources. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Alan Brown, Director, University of Col- 
orado Extension Division, 1165 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colo. 


SCANDINAVIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY AVAILABLE 


Copies of the Selected Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of Scandinavian References, printed 
for the Scandinavian Symposium at the 
Dallas meetings, are available, gratis, from 
Kirk H. Stone, Department of Geography, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis., 
until the supply is exhausted. 


SYMPOSIUM ON QUANTITATIVE 
PROBLEMS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Use of quantitative methods in the analy- 
sis of geographic problems was the theme of 
a symposium held in Chicago May 5 and 6, 
1960 under the auspices of the Earth Sci- 
ences Division, National Academy of Sci- 
ences-National Research Council and spon- 
sored by the Geography Branch, Office of 
Naval Research. Participants in the sym- 
posium circulated research papers prior to 
the meeting and the sessions of the sym- 
posium were used for informal discussion 
of research topics and problems. A wide 
variety of topics was covered, ranging from 
analysis of tree-rings to the spread of inno- 
vation. The papers presented at the sym- 
posium are being revised, and a Proceedings 
of the Symposium will be published and 
made generally available. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
Tue History OF SCIENCE 


The Xth International Congress of the 
History of Science will be held August 26 - 
September 2, 1962. Opening sessions of 
the Congress will meet at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, and concluding sessions will be held 
at the American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia. The President of the Congress is 
Professor Henry Guerlac of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The Secretary of the Congress is Pro- 
fessor C. Doris Hellman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM READERS 





OxLp GEOGRAPHIES For SALE 


Dear Editor: 

Some time before I retired from New 
York University I began making a collec- 
tion of old textbooks in geography, and now 
have between two and three hundred items 
covering the period from 1800 to 1940. The 
collection is much stronger for the period 
prior to 1870 than it is for the period since. 
I have texts by Adams, Cummings, Dwight, 
Morse, Hubbard, Olney, Parish, Smiley, 
Goldsmith, the Goodriches, Spafford, Wil- 
lard, Willets, Woodbridge, and Worcester 
besides a number of unique items, e.g., 
two rhyming geographies. The collection 
also includes several of the school atlases 
that supplied the maps for the texts. 


I am anxious to dispose of these ani 
would sell them reasonably to anyone ip. 
terested. The books are on the shelves of 
my library and can be seen by appointment, 
I would welcome correspondence with re- 
gard to them. At my age I know I cannot 
enjoy them much longer, and as I have a 
large library devoted primarily to_histon 
and its teaching, I feel that I should reliey 
my family of the problem of their later 
disposition. 


Daniel C. Knowlton 
14 Sullivan St. 
Cazenovia, N.Y. 


REGIONOLOGY OR REGIONICS? 


Dear Editor: 

I was greatly intrigued by Kenneth 
Thompson’s article “Geography — A Prob- 
lem in Nomenclature” appearing in the 
March, 1960 issue of The Professional Ge- 
ographer. I also read Walter Isard’s letter 
on page 43 of the November, 1959 issue 
of the same journal. But somehow I missed 
J. W. Alexander’s article which set the ball 
in motion. My copy of the July, 1959 issue 
never reached my hands. 

Personally, I have been most unhappy 
about the name geography ever since I 
started studying the subject in my college 
days, beginning in 1939. No title is so 
misleading as geography is in relation to 
its contents. Most geographers, I would 
suspect, have felt this anomaly at some time 
or other but have avoided doing anything 
about it as if it were an inescapable situa- 
tion. As an humble geographer I have de- 
voted considerable time and thought to 
this question over the past decade and had 
forwarded a note to the 1952 International 
Geographical Congress in Washington. 


Eventually I have come to the conclusion 
that geography is the study of man in the 
ordinary existence of life, and in that way 
it is related to the philosophy of existen- 
tialism. Some people have called it. the 
philosophy of place. American geographers. 
by and large, find in it a study of areal 
differentiation. In many quarters of Eurasia, 
however, the physical and _ environmental 
aspects of geography are still emphasized 
a great deal: vide my articles, “Geography 
as a Philosophy of Existence” in Geograph- 
ical Outlook, Ranchi, July, 1956; “Economic 
Geography as a University Discipline” in 
Indian Geographer, Delhi, December, 1958 

Considering the above, we have to think 
of a name which would include the highest 
common factor between various schools 0! 
thought in geography. Only then will the 
coining of a new name be justified. While 
Regional Science and Regional Analysis até 
welcome changes, to my mind _ it seem’ 
better to have a single word for describing 
the discipline. Both the names Regional 
Science and Regional Analysis sound a bit 
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fragmentary and incoherent. Such multi- 
worded names are good for specialties with- 
in a subject. viz., Public Finance, Random 
Sampling, Chemical Engineering, Nuclear 
Physics, and Quantam Mechanics. For ge- 
ography, which has something to offer right 
from the primary school to the post-graduate 
college, a simple, unified, and universal 
name would be more satisfactory. 

Over the years I have thought of and 
eliminated many such new names. The fol- 
lowing ten that are still left with me have, 
however, varying degrees of suitability: 
Regionism, Regionalism, Regionistics, Re- 
gionics, Regionology, Chorology (land in 
the broad sense + logos), Spatiology (space 
+ logos), Areology (area + logos), Terr- 
ology (terra + logos), and Etrology (the 
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science of our being in existence). Of the 
above list I would prefer either Regionology 
(cf. Climatology) or Regionics (cf. Eco- 
nomics ). 

As the proposed change will have world- 
wide repercussions, the best forum for its 
consideration would be the International 
Geographical Union, through the various 
National Committees. Even when geogra- 
phers come to a general agreement as to the 
nomenclature of their field, the word ge- 
ography is likely to continue in dictionaries 
and discussions to mean what its academic 
successor would endeavor to discard. 


Sitanshu Mookerjee 
National Atlas Organization 
Calcutta, India 


SToRING Map COLLECTIONS 


Dear Editor: 

Discussions in the May, 1958, and March, 
1960, issues of The Professional Geographer 
concerning the problems of filing and stor- 
ing wall map collections prompt the writer 
to offer the method used at the University 
ff Missouri, and perhaps elsewhere. The 
system involves no elaborate or expensive 
racks or cabinets. Its value lies in its util- 
ity, low cost, and economy of space. 

The method is simply to hang rolled 
wall maps from rows of hooks in the ceiling 
of a closet, cabinet, or room. For maps 
rolled on a bottom rod and tied with tape, 
a screw eye is inserted into one end of the 
bottom rod and slipped over the ceiling 
hook. Maps on spring rollers attached to a 
wooden backboard can be suspended from 
the ceiling hook by means of a screw eye 
in the end of the backboard. For maps 
on spring rollers attached to a metal back- 
board, a small hole is drilled near the end 
of the metal backboard and slipped over 
the ceiling hook. 

The ceiling hooks are placed in rows 
three or four inches apart in each direction, 
depending on preference and_ available 
space. The rows are numbered in one di- 
tection and lettered in the other. Each 
hook, and the map assigned to it, is thus 
identified by a letter-number, such as A-3, 
M-16, etc. These letters and numbers are 
stenciled on the ceiling at convenient in- 


tervals for determining the specific hook 
from which a given map is to be suspended. 
Decal letters and numbers can be _ used. 
The letter-number is also lettered on the 
back of each map, immediately below the 
upper rod, so that it remains visible when 
the map is rolled and tied. On narrow maps, 
it is placed near the edge opposite the 
screw-eye; on wider maps it is placed toward 
the middle, so that all identifying numbers 
are at about the same level when the maps 
are suspended from the ceiling hooks. An 
abbreviated title is also lettered along the 
exposed top edge of each map. 

This scheme of map storage was origin- 
ally introduced at the University of Missouri 
about 1943 under the direction of the late 
Dr. George D. Hubbard. Map storage space 
was provided by constructing a long, nar- 
row, walk-in closet with a nine-foot ceiling 
of %” plywood. This is a satisfactory material 
into which to screw hooks. In 1947 the De- 
partment moved into a temporary building 
which had ceilings of suitable height. A 
plywood covering was added to the ceiling 
of a room of suitable size. The ceilings in 
our present quarters in a renovated per- 
manent building are more than 11 feet high, 
so a false ceiling of %” plywood was con- 
structed 9%’ high in a specially built map 
storage room. 

The scheme can be adapted to map stor- 
age space of any size and shape, from shal- 


low closets or cabinets to the largest room 
desired. The only specific space require- 
ment is a ceiling height sufficient to ac- 
commodate reasonably wide maps, but not 
so high as to make it difficult to hook the 
screw-eye at the end of each rolled map 
over its ceiling hook. If a room or walk-in 
closet is used, one or more aisles should 
be planned to give easy access to maps on 
the back rows of hooks. We find a single 
center aisle between rows M and N ade- 
quate for a full span of 26 lettered rows of 
hooks. 

A typewritten list of maps is posted in 
the map room and _ revised periodically. 
Each map has a one-line entry, which gives 
its letter-number location, its name (area), 
the type of map, approximate scale, and 
other pertinent information. The maps are 
grouped under an area classification, both 
on the posted list and on the ceiling hooks. 
World maps are listed together, sub-grouped 
according to type. Maps of hemispheres, 
oceans, and other areas larger than conti- 
nents follow. Each continental area is then 
listed with its area subdivisions. Within 
area groupings, maps are classified by type, 
such as physical, physical-political, political, 
climate, vegetation, soils, population, eco- 
nomic, etc. In each continent area, maps 
of the entire continent are listed and 
grouped according to type, followed by 
areal divisions in descending order (e.g., 
Canada, United States, Mexico, Central 
America, etc.) appropriate for that conti- 
nent. Maps of individual countries, states, 
or provinces are alphabetically arranged 


under major area headings. Maps may be 
assigned call numbers to keep them in the 
same order on the ceiling hooks, although 
this is not required by the system. 

In our use of this scheme of map storage, 
maps are returned to a table in the map 
room after use in classrooms and a student 
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assistant hangs the accumulated supply two 
or three times per week. 

Geography departments with _ limited 
funds (are there any others?) may be in- 
terested in our method of filing flat maps, 
We have provided space for this type of 
map at a cost substantially lower than js 
required for conventional wooden or steel 
cabinets with drawers. This consists of 
cabinets of fir plywood with sliding shelves 
instead of drawers. These were constructed 
in the campus carpenter shop. The shelves 
are sheets of %” plywood resting at each 
end on supports of 4” x 1%” pieces of white 
pine fitted and glued into channels rabbet- 
ed %” deep into the %” plywood sides. A 
%” x 3” piece of pine attached vertically 
to the back edge of each shelf prevents 
maps from sliding off the back and keeps 
the front edge of the shelf from tipping 
downward when it is pulled out more than 
halfway. This also serves to prevent shelves 
from sagging under a heavy load. Sagging 
of the front edge of large shelves can be 
prevented by attaching a strip of %” x %” 
angle iron to the front edge. A narrow strip 
of white pine (4” x %”) is attached to the 
side edge of each shelf. This projects down- 
ward 3” and carries the weight of the shelves 
and their contents. It slides more freely on 
the shelf supports than would the under- 
side of the plywood shelf itself. 

The front edges of the %” plywood sides 
and top of the cabinet are covered by 
%” x %” pieces of white pine. Double doors 
of %” plywood are hinged to this. One- 
fourth inch plywood forms the back of each 
cabinet. Our cabinets with 12 shelves 30” 
x 48” are 58 inches high. Two horizontal 
stretchers of %” x 2” white pine prevent 
the sides of each cabinet from warping 
under the weight of maps. 


A 


James E. Collier 


University of Missouri 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Studies of the Central Business District 
and Urban Freeway Development. Ev- 
cak M. Horwoop AND RonaLp R. 
Boyce. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle. 1959. xii and 186 pp. illust. 
$5.00. 


This book is more comprehensive than 
the title implies. The first seven chapters 
summarize and add to previous studies of 
the Central Business District (CBD) made 
by geographers and others; only two chap- 
ters are concerned with freeway develop- 
ment. This emphasis results from the need 
to define the CBD and evaluate presently 
occurring changes in order to measure the 
impact of urban freeways. 

Those interested in CBD’s can profit from 
the excellent summary of earlier studies 
found herein. Carrying on, the authors de- 
velop the concept of the CBD core and 
frame as separate but related entities, a 
major contribution to CBD theory. The core, 
a pedestrian area of intensive land use, is 
of approximately equal area in all cities. 
Its vertical dimension measures city size. 
In contrast, the CBD frame is characterized 
by horizontality. 

The post-war changes in the most im- 
portant core functions (retail trade and 
office space) were measured for 69 cities. 
These showed generally moderate declines 
in activity on a per capita basis, but slight 
gains on an absolute basis. 

In passing, the effect of planned regional 
shopping centers on CBD retail sales was 
studied, with the interesting conclusion that 
there is more competition with older, un- 
planned suburban centers than with the 
CBD. 

Generalizations about planned urban free- 
ways were drawn in the section on freeway 
development. The objective of determining 
their impact on the CBD was concluded 
to be unobtainable because of lack of his- 
torical data. This is emphasized in the 
Appendix where there is consideration of the 
impact of highway construction on land 
values and the possible relationships to the 


benefit theory of taxation; if we ever can 
determine the benefits to the landowner. 

Unfortunately, this otherwise outstanding 
work is marred by several serious lapses in 
proofreading, for which the reader should 
watch. 


ANDREW W. WILSON 
The University of Arizona 


Fundamentals of Transportation. Wi1L- 
y1aM_ L. GrossMAN. Simmons-Board- 
man Publishing Corp. New York. 1959. 
vii and 280 pp. $5.50. 


This book fills the need for a short but 
adequate textbook in the field of transpor- 
tation, suitable for use in a one-semester 
course. It covers the field thoroughly, yet 
it does not dwell at length on some oft- 
labored phases such as rates. These aspects 
are treated in principle, and the extent of 
detailed treatment is left to the teacher. 

To those who might be motivated to enter 
the field of transportation, this book has 
much to offer. It gives them the fundamen- 
tals of the field in concise, clear-cut terms, 
providing a basis to which can be added 
knowledge gained by practical experience. 
Aspects such as character of vehicles and 
the roads or ways on which they operate 
are emphasized as part of this useful base. 

The first three chapters deal with princi- 
ples and transportation history. Geographic 
specialization of production areas is em- 
phasized. The next three chapters treat the 
subjects of ways, vehicles, and units, dwell- 
ing on physical equipment and economic 
principles. The succeeding four chapters 
concern themselves largely with the eco- 
nomic problems of ownership and rates. The 
last three chapters return to the more geo- 
graphic aspects of indirect carriage, govern- 
ment aid, and the purchasers of transpor- 
tation. 

Although basically economic, this book 
emphasizes practical locational factors. Un- 
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like many books on fundamentals, which 
are largely abstract, this one is down to 
earth. The geographic setting of the pro- 
ducer and the purchaser of products, as 
well as of transportation itself, is considered. 
Insofar as transportation is a field with a 
definite geographic aspect, and since this 
work emphasizes that phase, the book 
should be of definite interest to geographers. 


A. J. Wraicut 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Covered Wagon Geologist. CHARLES 
N. Govutp. University of Oklahoma 
Press. Norman, Okla. 1959. xiii and 282 
pp. illust. $4.00. 


This book is difficult for the reader to 
put aside. It is a truly revealing autobiog- 
raphy of a geologist whose professional work 
spanned more than a half-century prior to 


his death in 1946. 


Gould was one of the pioneers in geolog- 
ical research and teaching in the Midwest. 
He established the Geology Department at 
the University of Oklahoma, organized the 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, was _ geolo- 
gist for the National Park Service, and still 
found time to train neophyte geologists and 
to engage in consulting work. His prolonged 
struggle to obtain an education, his en- 
thusiasm for his chosen field, and his in- 
tense curiosity about the geology of the 
areas in which he worked make his story 
especially stimulating. Many of the older 
geographers who started their careers as 
geologists undoubtedly will recall with nos- 
talgia Charlie Gould’s counterparts, and they 
probably were acquainted with some of 
his contemporaries. Even the non-geological 
geographer should find much to interest 
him in this book. 


P.R.G. 


Glossary of Meteorology. Rautpu E. 
Huscuxe, ed. American Meteorological 
Society. Boston. November, 1959. 638 
pp. $12.00. 


The glossary was carefully and critically 
assembled over a period of eight years as 
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a cooperative venture of 41 contributors 
including C. F. Brooks, H. E. Landsburg, 
H. Riehl, H. U. Sverdrup, and others wel] 
known to geographers for their contriby- 
tions in climatology. 

Practically every important meteorologi- 
cal term to be found in the literature today 
is defined. Most of the 7,247 terms from 
“abbreviated ship code” to “Zurich number” 
are drawn from meteorological nomencla- 
ture. Many terms are derived from related 
disciplines such as hydrology, oceanography, 
geomagnetism and astrophysics; some from 
the basic sciences of physics and chemistry; 
some from applicable portions of mathe- 
matics, statistics, and electronics; and others 
from the folk language of weather lore. 
Although this is primarily a glossary of 
United States usage, definitions and terms 
used mainly in other countries are fre- 
quently cited. 

The definitions are understandable to an 
undergraduate in a technical college and 
yet contain sufficient pertinent detail to 
satisfy the working specialist. Of particular 
value to geographers is the fact that mathe- 
matics is not used as a substitute for verbal 
explanation. Also welcome are the many 
references to preferred synonyms and cross- 
references to related terms. 

Geographers will find this glossary a wel- 
come replacement for the Weather Glossary, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Weather 
Bureau, 1946, and the Meteorological Glos- 
sary, His Majesty’s Stationary Office, M. 0. 
225 ii, 1939, reprinted 1953. 

Frequent reference to the glossary should 
assist geographers in keeping on speaking 
terms with the rapidly growing science of 
meteorology. 

LEo ALPERT 
Arlington, Virginia 


Essentials of Geography, 2nd edition. 
Otis W. FREEMAN AND H. F. Ravp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New 
York. 1959. viii and 543 pp. illust. 
$7.75. 


This book tends to follow, with a few 
significant variations, the general pattem 
which appears to have become accepted as 
standard for an introductory course in ge 
ography. 
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In the first two chapters a brief statement 
of the scope of geography is followed by a 
rather inadequate treatment of the tech- 
niques of geography and the earth as a 
planet. The next eight chapters deal with 
the atmosphere, the weather elements, and 
the principal climatic types and _ regions; 
and these are followed by a chapter on 
natural vegetation. Later chapters deal with 
the major land and water forms of the earth, 
and with the principal economic resources. 
The last twenty per cent of the book dis- 
cusses briefly the principal forms of eco- 
nomic activity and life, and closes with a 
chapter applying geography to the study 
of nations and a brief survey of each con- 
tinent. 

The entire book is well written and ex- 
cellently illustrated. The pictures are ex- 
ceptional both in photographic quality and 
choice of subject matter, and the same high 
degree of excellence characterizes the nu- 
merous maps and charts. 

A unique feature of the book is the 16- 
page atlas bound into the first chapter, a 
feature which improves the already highly 
attractive appearance of the book and, at 
the same time, serves a very commendable 
utilitarian purpose. 


Lowry B. KARNES 


Bowling Green State University 


Industrial Directory of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 1959. Fifteenth 
Edition. Department of Internal Af- 
fairs. Harrisburg. 1959. vii and 834 pp. 
$7.50. 


Directory of Texas Manufacturers, 1960. 
Twelfth Edition. Bureau of Business 
Research, The University of Texas. 
Austin. 1960. xi and 560 pp. $12.00. 


With the increasing importance of manu- 
facturing in the nation’s economy, most 
states now publish industrial directories. 
Pennsylvania and Texas were pioneers in 
this endeavor, and their present directories 
reflect an advanced stage of development. 

Pennsylvania’s first directory appeared in 
1914, and has been published since that date 
at approximately three year intervals. It is 
based on information collected by the Penn- 
Vlvania Industrial and Public Utility Cen- 
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suses taken annually by the Department of 
Internal Affairs. 


The material in this volume is divided 
into three major categories. The first sec- 
tion contains listings of manufacturing and 
mining establishments for the 67 Pennsyl- 
vania counties. Companies are listed alpha- 
betically by the four-digit U.S. Standard 
Industrial Classification System. In the pres- 
ent edition, the SIC code numbers are based 
on the 1957 Classification Manual prepared 
by the U.S. Office of Statistical Standards. 
Information in the county section includes 
names of firms, locations of plants, office 
addresses, and numbers of employees. A 
brief county overview gives population data, 
general industrial information, and a map 
of main highways and railroads. The sec- 
ond section contains the same information 
as the county section, except that establish- 
ments are listed alphabetically for each four- 
digit industry group for the entire State. 
The final section presents data on public 
utilities. Other industrial publications of 
Pennsylvania include an Alphabetical List- 
ing for All Manufacturers and an Annual 
Supplement to the Directory. 


The present Directory of Texas Manufac- 
turers represents a complete revision of pre- 
vious editions. It consists of three parts. 
Part one is an alphabetical listing of firms 
including home office addresses. Part two, 
the basic portion, is an alphabetical list of 
manufacturing plants by cities, and part 
three is a list of plants classified by products 
manufactured. Information for each com- 
pany includes plant name, address, form of 
business organization, date that the plant 
was established, and the plant’s market area. 
The number of employees in each plant is 
indicated by nine employee-size groups, e.g., 
1,000 to 4,999. Product classification is 
based on the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion system. Information was collected by 
questionnaire and supplemented by reports 
from Chambers of Commerce, banks, news- 
papers, and other sources. Additional up- 
to-date information on manufacturing ap- 
pears in the monthly publication, Texas In- 
dustrial Expansion. 

State industrial directories present a 
wealth of statistical and other data for spa- 
tial analysis of manufacturing. However, 
they do possess limitations. Because of dif- 
ferences in approach and in type of infor- 
mation collected, many of the data are dif- 
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izi 


ult to correlate between states. By util- 
ng the Standard Industrial Classification 


code, state directories are becoming more 
uniform. Development of standard types of 
information to be collected, and presenta- 
tion of data in a standardized form, would 


en 


hance the value of state industrial direc- 


tories. 


E. WILLARD MILLER 


The Pennsylvania State University 


Glaze, Its Meteorology and Climatology, 
Geographical Distribution, and Eco- 
nomic Effects. IvEN BENNETT. Techni- 
cal Report EP-105. March 1959. viii 
and 217 pp. 


Samples of Climatic Frequency Data. 
SiGMuUND J. FaLKowskI. Research Study 
Report RER-24. December 1958. ii and 
13 pp. 


Yuma Summer Microclimate. ArTHUR 
V. Dopp anp Harry S. McPuHitimy. 
Technical Report EP-120. November 
1959. iv and 34 pp. 


Climatic Analogs of Fort Greely, Alas- 
ka and Fort Churchill, Canada in North 
America. ANDREW D. Hastincs. Tech- 
nical Report EP-1il. May 1959. iv and 
44 pp., plus 17 unpaginated maps. 


Analogs of Canal Zone Climate in In- 
donesia, The Philippines, and Borneo: 
Canal Zone Analogs VII. Wu. F. 
THompson. Technical Report EP-116. 
June 1959. iv and 22 pp., plus 14 un- 
paginated maps. 


Analogs of Canal Zone Climate in Aus- 
tralia and New Guinea: Canal Zone 
Analogs VIII. Water B. BLA AND 
Jack V. CHambBers. Technical Report 
EP-113. July 1959. iv and 26 pp., plus 
14 unpaginated maps. 


All from Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center, Environmental 
Protection Research Division, Natick, 
Mass. 


As a result of its attempt to obtain new 


information on atmospheric conditions of 


special use to military planners and_ test 
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personnel, the Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Command has published a num. 
ber of microclimatological studies of various 
environments throughout the world. Six are 
reviewed here. 

The first of the above reports treats glaze 
storms. Its length results from an attempt 
to cover as many aspects of glaze as poss- 
ble — the meteorology and _ climatology, 
geographical distribution, and economic cop- 
sequences. Among the topics discussed are 
air mass and frontal conditions associated 
with glaze formation, distribution of pre 
cipitation types in storms producing glaze, 
size of areas affected by glaze storms, in- 
fluence of microclimate in determining the 
thickness of glaze in storm areas, and wind 
conditions during and after glaze deposition, 
as well as the effect of these storms on 
buildings, transportation facilities, trees, ani- 
mals and crops. A wealth of information is 
presented on frequency, intensity, duration, 
and geographical distribution of _ glaze, 
Major emphasis is on the United States but 
other parts of the world, particularly Europe, 
are included. 

The second listed report recognizes the 
continuing need for information on_ such 
climatic factors as frequency, distribution, 
and duration of temperature, wind speeds, 
cold-wet conditions, windchill, ground con- 
ditions, and certain combinations of these 
elements affecting the operation of equip- 
ment by engineering, research, and develop- 
ment personnel. It makes known the avail- 
ability of such tabulations, and _ presents 
tentative plans for publication of the in- 
formation. 

The remaining four reports are parts of 
three series of studies dealing with the 
climate of the lowest layer of the atmos- 
phere in extreme environments — desert, 
arctic, and tropic. These are environments 
in which military ground operations may 
some day of necessity be conducted and for 
which it is felt more specific climatological 
data are needed. 

In the Yuma report, measurements of 
surface temperatures and temperatures at 
200 cm., wind conditions, and_ insolation 
were recorded 24 hours every day at the 
Yuma desert test station. Many tables of 
data and graphs summarize these findings. 
A series of analogs of Yuma climate in 
eight desert areas throughout the world have 
been published to date. 
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A second series, of which the fourth re- 
port listed above is one, compares climatic 
conditions in northern North America and 
in certain islands of western Europe (Ice- 
land, Jan Mayen, the Faeroes, and British 
Isles) with the cold weather test sites at 
Fort Greely, Alaska and Fort Churchill, 
Canada. Twelve climatic elements are 
mapped and analogous areas are indicated. 
Ranges of analogy vary with the element 
being measured, but for most elements the 
southern limit of close analogy for both 
test sites lies north of the 45° parallel. A 
similar report comparing Europe with the 
arctic and subarctic test sites also has been 
published. 

The last two reports reviewed are seventh 
and eighth of a series of 10 studies com- 
paring the climates of tropical areas with 
the climate of the Canal Zone. Each of 
these areas is compared to Balboa Heights, 
representing the drier, leeward, Pacific side 
of the Isthmus of Panama; and Cristobal, 
representing the wetter, windward, Atlan- 
tic side. Areas of analogy of pertinent cli- 
matic elements and combinations of these 
elements are shown on maps. 


These last four reports, together with 
others of similar nature published earlier, 
provide a climatic reference for those in- 
terested in microclimatology, as well as for 
military planners and test personnel for 
whom the reports are primarily intended. 
Each of the six reports has a generous bibli- 
ography. 

RoBERT M. 
The Ohio State University 


BASILE 


The Atlas of Kenya. R. J. Butter, Di- 
rector. The Survey of Kenya. Nairobi. 
1959. ix and 45 pp. of maps, plus 3 pp. 
gazetteer. 50 shillings. 


The Survey of Kenya has performed a 
valuable service to geography in the publi- 
cation of this new work. Much up-to-date 
information on the Colony, contributed by 
various government departments, is as- 


sembled in The Atlas of Kenya. 

Both in its format and organization, the 
atlas resembles the successful third edition 
of the Atlas of Tanganyika. Use of the two 
atlases permits examination at a uniform 
scale of various distributions occurring over 
a large area of East Africa. 


the 
ing 
the Survey of Kenya staff. Credit for editing 
the atlas is due to Mr. B. A. McArthur-Davis 
who also compiled the comprehensive 
zetteer. 
allow 
Survey plans to publish from time to time. 
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The special purpose maps in The Atlas 


of Kenya include several dealing with as- 
pects of biogeography such as game and 
forest reserves, tsetse species, and malaria. 
These, and a score of other maps on the 
scale of 1:3 million, cover major facets of 
the administrative organization of Kenya 
as well as the physical and cultural geog- 
raphy of the area. Five pages are devoted 
to physical maps on the scale of 1:1 million, 
which provide coverage of much of the 
Colony except the large and sparsely settled 
Northern Province. These hypsometric maps 
are based, in part, on the excellent work 
of the Directorate of Overseas (formerly 
Colonial) Surveys, London. The atlas fea- 
tures city plans of Nairobi, Mombasa, and 
eighteen other centers. A valuable map of 
routes of exploration is included, as are re- 
productions of six maps published prior to 
1860. 


All of the plates, with the exception of 
six historical maps, are in color. Draft- 
and printing of the maps was done by 


ga- 
The atlas is bound in loose-leaf to 


addition of extra sheets which the 


NorRMAN J. W. THROWER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Aerial Photographic Interpretation: 
Principles and Applications. DoNnawp 
R. Lueper. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
New York. December 1959. xv and 
462 pp. illust. $17.50. 


This handsome and beautifully illustrat- 


ed book is divided into three sections. Part 
I covers what are termed the principles and 
theories of photo interpretation and consists 
of eight chapters. These deal with an ex- 
planation 
tation (Chapter 1); origin, landform, rock 
types 
terns (Chapter 3); erosion features (Chap- 
ter 4); gray tones (Chapter 5); miscellan- 
eous elements 
training, experience (Chapter 7); and final 
interpretation 
titled “A Lexicon of Geomorphology and 
Landforms as Seen by the Aerial Photo- 


of aerial-photographic interpre- 


(Chapter 2); surface-drainage pat- 


(Chapter 6); background- 


Part II, en- 


(Chapter 8). 
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graph,” includes eight chapters dealing with 
fluvial, marine, lacustrine, glacial, glacio- 
fluvial, aeolian, and organic-mineral land- 
forms, and with rock types. Part III is con- 
cerned with the applications of aerial-pho- 
tographic techniques to engineering, geology, 
geophysics, agriculture, forestry, botany, 
ecology, urban and regional analysis, and 
military studies. 

This manual contains a wealth of mate- 
rial of significance to the geographer who 
uses aerial photographs in his research and 
teaching. However, it is evident from the 
list of topics given above that the primary 
concern of the author is with physical facets 
of the earth’s surface. Treatment of the 
cultural milieu occupies a very subordinate 
position and is given only limited space. 


G.F.D. 


Arabian Sands. WiLFrREeD THEsIGER. E. 
P. Dutton and Company, Inc. New 
York. 1959. xvi and 326 pp. illust. 
$5.95. 


Wilfred Thesiger is one of the great ex- 
plorers of the mid-twentieth century, with 
distinguished work in Arabia, Irag, and 
Afghanistan. Arabian Sands describes five 
seasons of travel in the Rub al Khali of 
southern Arabia from 1945 through 1950. 
Thesiger likes the Arabs and lived as one 
of them; to him the Bedu are “the lineal 
heirs of a very ancient civilization, who 
found within the framework of their society 
the personal freedom and _ self-discipline 
for which they craved. Now they are being 
driven out of the desert into towns where 
the qualities which once gave them mastery 
are no longer sufficient.” 

The theme of Arabian Sands is found in 
the Prologue: “A cloud gathers, the rain 
falls, men live; the cloud disperses without 
rain, and men and animals die.” Arabia 
“is a bitter, dessicated land which knows 
nothing of gentleness or ease. Yet men have 
lived there since earliest times.” This is the 
last time that anyone will be able to describe 
unspoiled Arabia, for oil explorations have 
since brought a new chapter to the Rub al 
Khali. 

Sixty-eight photographs and 9 maps add 
to the textual description of Thesiger’s tra- 
vels. These include extensive trips in the 
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Hadhramaut, Dhaufar, and 


Oman; and two 


crossings of the Rub al Khali. The ge. 


graphic reader will find an 
of life in various parts of 


intimate picture 
the desert but 


will wish for a more detailed analysis of 
climate, sand dunes, and regions. 


GeorcE B. 


Syracuse University 


Races and Teople. Wu 
AND Isaac Asimov. 


New York. 1955. 
189 pp. illust. $2.75. 


Cressey 


AAM C. Boyp 


Abelard-Schuman, 
2nd Printing 1958, 


Races and People is a delightful and yet 


professional introduction 
biology, and genetics. 
the authors is that 


to anthropology, 
The basic thesis of 
“a race is a croup of 


people who resemble one another more than 


they resemble outsiders . . 


. resemblances in 


cultural characteristics, such as language 
clothing, and feeding habits don’t count. 
That left us with resemblances in physical 


characteristics 


. what w 


ve really need is 


some characteristic which is decided by a 
single gene series with known cenes-a 


characteristic, moreover, 


which 


is decided 


only by the gene and is not modified by 
the environment — one answer is: in blood’ 


and blood types or groups. 


In a logical, clearly-written, witty mav- 
ner the reader of Races and People is int- 
duced to not only biological taxonomy and 


terminology, but also to 


the complexity 


of race definition. Certainly language and 
nationality do not provide us with a logical 
basis, and although there are definite differ- 
ences between peoples, physically as well as 


culturally, we must turn 


to the physical 


characteristics of humans in order to ascet- 
tain the basis of racial differentiation. The 


authors introduce the princ 


iples of genetics 


and discuss, in turn, genes, chromosomes. 


mitosis, Mendel’s findings, 


and mutations. 


and conclude that since blood groups are 
decided by a single gene series, unmodified 


by the environment, they 
basis for racial definition. 
are identified; however, 


constitute a solid 


Six major races 
a_ seventh, the 


American Race, is suggested as being i0 


the process of evolution. 


Certainly as we 


learn more about gene absence and might 
tion through paleoserological investigations, 


the movement, origin, and 


classification of 
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people will become, at long last, clarified. 
The book ends upon the optimistic note 
that “despite the worries we may have at 
present, the human race may just be begin- 
ning a new, brighter, and better stage in 
its history.” 

The authors appear to be well aware of 
the learning process in that each new “tech- 
nical” word is carefully defined and subse- 
quently often used. However, despite the 
excellence of the many diagrams, the re- 
viewer feels that more care might have 
been taken in the preparation of the maps 
illustrating blood groups and races of the 
world so that the major point of this text 
would have been proficiently strengthened. 


GrorGE T. RENNER, 3RD 


Arizona State University 


Early Maps of the Ohio Valley. Liuoyp 
ARNOLD Brown. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press. Pittsburgh, Pa. 1959. xiv 
and 132 pp. illust. $12.00. 


Old maps have an understandable fasci- 
nation for most geographers, and this col- 
lection of early maps is no exception. The 
selection of 54 plates that comprise the core 
of the book records the gradual evolution of 
man’s geographical knowledge about the 
Ohio country, from the days of its earliest 
exploration by white man in the mid-seven- 
teenth century to the establishment of the 
United States of America in 1783. 

The map makers are Indians, Spaniards, 
French, British, and Colonials by nationality, 
and adventurers, explorers, engineers, sur- 
veyors, soldiers, and priests by occupation. 
Included in the collection are maps by such 
famous men as Marquette, Joliet, Washing- 
ton, and Jefferson, as well as others by un- 
known cartographers. All had a reason for 
wanting to remember or pass on informa- 
tion about the Ohio River and its neighbor- 
ing lands. 

The book of three sections: a 
brief foreword, the maps, and a description 
and analysis of the individual maps and 
their makers. The author, a well-known 
cartographic historian, chose wisely in se- 
lecting the plates from a possible 500 avail- 
able to him, and his comments on the maps 
are both factual and sympathetic. Students 
of early American history and geography, 


consists 
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as well as those who call the Ohio territory 
their home, will find this book a treasure- 
trove to turn to for both pleasure and in- 
formation. 


G.F.D. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Publication 4354. Government 
Printing Office. Washington, D.C. 1959. 
x and 559 pp. $3.75. 


Among the odd places to look for inter- 
esting articles is the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution. Following the de- 
tailing of the business of this large organiza- 
tion, one normally finds a considerable se- 
lection of stimulating papers. Geographers 
will note here a number of interesting items, 
including “Sun, Sea and Air” by Roger 
Revelle, “Fresh Water for Arid Lands” by 
D. S. Jenkins, “Does Natural Selection Con- 
tinue to Operate in Modern Mankind?” by 
T. Dobzhansky and Gordon Allen, “The 
Ecology of Man” by P. B. Sears, “The Child- 
hood Pattern of Genius” by B. G. McCurdy, 
and a paper by the well-known geographer, 
Raymond Crist, on the Indians of northern 
Colombia. In dealing with a large number 
of papers, however, one must slight some 
to mention others. 

As Jenkins indicates, desalinization of wa- 
ter grows in importance as our need grows. 
We are coming close to economically feas- 
ible means, but a major breakthrough is still 
needed. Dobzhansky and Allen point out 
that a careful definition of terms and sen- 
sible discussion of the problem leads to 
the answer that natural selection still oper- 
ates in mankind, though in ways somewhat 
different from the usual casual explanation. 
Paul Sears is well known for his interesting 
discussions of man in relation to his envir- 
onment, and the above paper on human 
ecology is another of his typical considera- 
tions of population and resources. The occur- 
rence of genius has always intrigued the 
human geographer: why so many in Greece 
at one particular moment in history? Mc- 
Curdy approaches this problem through the 
study of individuals in recent history. His 
finding is that experiences in childhood are 
key factors, and that our present public 
school program is such as to practically pre- 
vent the development of geniuses. In some 
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ways this may be said to be the most im- 
portant statement made in these papers. It 
surely deserves close scrutiny. Raymond 
Crist writes well. Thus, his study of the peo- 
ple of the Guajiros in northern South Amer- 
ica becomes an attractive, sympathetic, and 
understandable picture of a people in the 
process of cultural change. Since this is one 
of the phenomena of our present world situ- 
ation, this study has more than local im- 
portance. 


GeorcE F, Carter 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Areal Study and Location Theory — 
Some Methodological Examination of 
Economic Geography. Kryoyt Murata. 
The Science Council of Japan, Division 
of Economics, Commerce and Business 
Administration, Economic Series No. 
23. Tokyo. 1959. 76 pp. 


Methodological studies in geography are 
relatively few in number, even though many 
geographers feel that greater attention 
should be given to the methodology of their 
field. Geography as a discipline would bene- 
fit from a more scientific approach to the 
description and evaluation of the arrange- 
ments of materials of concern to the geog- 
rapher. In addition, methodology, with its 
stress on principles and logical sequences 
of procedure, should enable the geographer 
to adopt rational and efficient methods in 
the pursuit of research objectives. Of course, 
the nature of the objectives would condi- 
tion the nature of the methodology used. 
There is, however, a danger of being mas- 
tered by method. In such cases, the results 
are mainly a codification of procedures, and 
not the achievement of the geographical ob- 
jectives. There must be a well-knit inter- 
action between work and method. 

Murata begins his monograph with a short 
account of the historical development of 
economic geography and the contributions 
of geographers and classical economists. He 
is primarily concerned with advocating scien- 
tific method in geographical studies and not 
with methodological aspects of procedure 
in actual investigations. 

In Chapter 1 the author first examines 
area and regional concepts and regional 
method. He then discusses the peculiarities 
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of the regional and topical approaches and 
the nomothetic and idiographic aspects gf 
geography as a science. In Chapter 2, which 
the reviewer considers to be the best, Mur 
ata outlines von Thunen’s theory and evahy 
ates its significances in economic geography, 
The author examines in Chapter 3 “The Lo 
cational-Theoretical Approach to Areal 
Study.” He discusses (1) theoretical 
studies and economic geography, and (9) 
the character of economic geography. Mur 
ata concludes, on subjective grounds, that 
theoretical studies in economic geography 
are good! He also states (p. 72) that “t 
‘annot be denied that the economic geog. 
raphy, disregarding its name, substantially 
has the character of economics.” 

This monograph is hard to read, pre 
marily because of the author’s trouble with 
the English language. The book is also 
open to criticism on methodological grounds, 
However, Murata performs an _ important 
service in his plea for greater stress on 
theoretical work in geography. 


Morcan D. THOMAS 
University of Washington 


Our Mineral Resources. CHARLES M, 
Ritey. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. New 
York. 1959. x and 338 pp. illust. $6.95. 


This book is designed to serve as aM 
elementary college text in economic geolo 
gy. It summarizes modern knowledge about 
how and where mineral resources are 
formed, and discusses some of the new de 
posits described only in the most recent 
literature. 

The book is divided into two sections. 
The first part deals with geologic occuf 
rences of the metals most commonly used 
by man, among them iron, aluminum, cop 
per, lead, zinc, tin, and tungsten. The see 
ond part treats commonly used non-metallic 
minerals such as ground water, coal, petrol 
eum, building stones, minerals for chemical 
uses, and gem stones. There are 17 chap 
ters in the book, each of which concludes 
with selected references. The six appendices 
include a glossary of terms, list of chemical 
elements, geologic time scale, list of ores 
of various metals, list of valuable nom 
metallic minerals, and general references. 


P.R.G. 
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